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The CURRICULUM 


An indictment of high-school 
courses that evade reality 


N ORDER that we may come face to face 

with the problem without delay and in 
the hope that we may see it clearly and 
face it squarely, I have chosen to introduce 
the theme of this paper by presenting a 
letter from an alumnus to his high schook 
principal: 

August 1, 1936 

Mr. John B. Blank 
Principal 
Central High School 
Dear Mr. Blank: 

Today while rummaging through an old 
trunk in search of a life insurance policy 
on which the extended insurance is about 
to expire, I ran across a picture of Old 
Central. Yes, of Old Central High, where 
I spent four of what should have been the 
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Epiror’s Note: Just read the letter to 
Principal John J. Blank that opens this ar- 
ticle by Dr. Morrisett, and then try to keep 
from reading the remainder of the article! 
That letter lands like a ton of bricks on 
secondary education’s ienderest spot. And 
then the author, who is assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, Yonkers, New York, pro- 
ceeds to discuss the extent to which the 
high-school curriculum should be related to 
life as it is really lived. We could well devote 
much of our fall thinking to this subject. 
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and LIFE 


By 
LLOYD N. MORRISETT 


best and most profitable years of my life. 

Do you remember how we students 
yelled, rooted, sang, prayed for and idolized 
Old Central, all with your smiling approval 
and encouragement? I can see you now 
with your complacent look of satisfaction 
which was always at its best when you pre- 
sented the new members of the honor so- 
ciety, announced honors and awards, recip- 
ients of scholarships, and presented the 
graduating class. 

During the years spent in your school I 
thought I was being educated to take and 
fill my place in life. I have been completely 
disillusioned. I realize now that your high 
school was an artificial institution, a sort of 
a human hot-house set up with few life con- 
tacts and very little relation to life as it 
is lived in the everyday world. 

Now, with the picture of Old Central 
before me, five and one-half years after re- 
ceiving a high-school diploma from your 
hands, I am possessed with curiosity, thus 
this letter. I want to know, dear principal, 
why you and your teachers did not tell and 
teach me about life and the hard, critical, 
practical world into which you sent me. 
Why did you have me spend so much time 
on dry, uninteresting subject matter and so 
little on genuine life problems? 

Also, are you still running the same kind 
of a harmless, gentle, unnatural institution 
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that you did while I was a student from 
1926 to 1930? Are your present pupils as 
gullible, obedient, hopeful, credulous, and, 
at the same time, as easily and as much 
deceived as were we of the class of 1930? 

I am afraid so! But they deserve better. 
They are entitled to know about life, and 
they deserve the opportunity of dealing with 
real life problems in the language, manner 
and fashion that life is lived. 

I do not want to offend you; I wish I 
could help you. You are entitled to know 
the truth. It may be that you can yet design 
and administer a high-school course which 
will function in life. But how can you and 
your assistants do this unless you know life— 
its ways and its problems? 

Now, a word about myself. In September 
1930, upon your recommendation, I was 
accepted as a promising freshman at 
College. Along with hundreds of other I was 
forced by the grim, biting depression to 
leave college at the close of my freshman 
year. Oh, yes, I got along well enough dur- 
ing my short stay at college. You will be 
interested to know, perhaps, that 
College is the only institution, organization 
or situation with which I have come in con- 
tact since graduating from high school, 
which can compare with your school in its 
artificiality or its degree of isolation from 
life and real life problems. Between the two, 
it is a stand off. Shortly after leaving college 
I found myself staring life in the face. But 
I was wholly unprepared. Why did you not 
give me something that would really help 
me with my personal, practical problems? 

Mamie, you remember her, and I were 
married in June 1933. Let me tell you right 
now that what we got in your high school 
has not helped either of us to solve our 
problems of young married life. It has even 
done less for us in the matter of parent- 
hood. 

The spring of 1934 found us on relief. I 
spent my time looking for a job but I did 
not know how to do anything required 
by those who had jobs to offer. There was 
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no demand for factoring or geometrical 
demonstrations; for translations of Caesar 
or Cicero, or for my knowledge of Gold- 
smith, Shelley, Keats, Wordsworth and 
Browning. My history did not function. 

I found no one who spoke my language. 
Why under the sun did you not teach me 
the language that is right for meeting the 
kinds of people I have to meet when looking 
for a job or trying to sell cars? Have you 
ever tried to persuade a business man to give 
you a job, or to sell a car, or to write as 
a cub reporter so as to interest the public? 
Do you know that people in real life want to 
read success fiction, harmless puzzles, action- 
compelling editorials, community gossip, 
wisecracks and humor? Editors and their 
reading public do not want essays on “The 
Alluvial Plains of the Mississippi Delta,” 
“The Political Destiny of Bismark,” “The 
Subtle Humor of Chaucer,” “The Decadent 
Movement in the House of Julian After 
the Reign of Augustus Caesar,” or, “The 
Signs of Senility of the Alexandrian Period.” 
Essays seem to be confined to educational 
institutions. 

Frankly, I have never been able to figure 
out what good algebra, geometry, Latin, 
ancient history, and the history of English 
literature did me. 

In fairness, I must state that I did get 
something in your school that is helpful 
today. It came mostly from athletics and 
debate. On the athletic field I learned to 
take it on the chin, and to protect myself, 
and I also learned many valuable lessons in 
good sportsmanship and fair play. I wish I 
had spent more time in athletics and with 
the coach. But why did your school not give 
me _ information, understanding, and 
methods of solving some of the numerous 
problems with which I grapple every day? 

I wish I had been taught more about 
family relationships, child care, getting 
along with people, interpreting the news, 
news writing, paying off a small mortgage, 
household mechanics, politics, local govern- 
ment, the chemistry of food, carpentry, how 
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value of insurance, how to figure interest 
when borrowing money and paying it back 
in instalments, how to enjoy opera over the 
radio, how to detect shoddy goods, how to 
distinguish a political demagogue from a 
statesman, how to grow a garden, how to 
paint a house, how to get a job, how to be 
vigorous and healthy, how to be interesting 
to others, how to be popular, how to be 
thrifty, how to resist high pressure sales- 
manship, how to buy economically and in- 
telligently, and the danger of buying on the 
instalment plan. 

How did you expect me to solve these and 
countless other real everyday life problems 
with what you gave me? Or, did you? Per- 
haps you never thought of these things, but, 
take it from me, all of the pupils now at 
dear old Central will meet these problems 
face to face. It was my luck to run my face 
into the clenched fist of life and come off 
second best with two shiners. It gave me 
mental indigestion. It is too late for you to 
help me. But won’t you do something for 
your present hopefuls, so that they may 
know life and escape the fate that was mine? 
At least, hoist danger signals. 

Anyway, I am a husband and a father, 
working my way blindly from a high-school 
intellectual to a respectable, self-supporting, 
voting citizen of the community. In this 
transition I am beginning to get an upper 
hand on the lower rung of the ladder of 
life for which your education never pre- 
pared me a whit. 

Well, here’s hoping that your faith which 
seemed unbounded in four years of math, 
history, Latin, and your kind of English, 
has weakened, and here’s hoping again that 
you will learn about life as it is really lived 
so that you may teach it to those who now 
fill the halls of my dear Alma Mater. 

The baby is crying. It is my time to act as 
nurse. 


een STACK 


Sincerely, 
John Jones 
Class of 1930 


~~" 
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The case was recently stated by one of 
the truly great teachers that I have been 
privileged to be associated with in public 
school work, in these words, “There are 
so many things a well-rounded high-school 
curriculum might offer that would produce 
happier individuals, happier homes, more 
successful citizens, and a saner society, if 
we only dared to convince the public. 

“To think that the present set-up has 
only barely glimpsed its opportunities, 
simply knocks me cold. You know, really, 
we have only ourselves to blame. Most of 
us, being academic snobs, wanted to raise 
more to them, and so we did that. Now, we 
face the task of unselling some of our old 
ideas so that we may offer a more effective 
brand.” 

“Rabbi,” said Nicodemus on the occasion 
of his now notable visit to the Lowly Naz- 
arene, “We know that Thou are a Teacher 
come from God.” What characterized the 
teaching of this, the greatest of all Teachers? 
He sought to give, and to interest His 
hearers in, a new way of looking at all in- 
formation, new and old. He sought to in- 
terest them in, and lead them to think 
about, the pressing problems of their own 
lives. He sought to increase their under- 
standings. He wanted them to practice 
thinking, not remembering. In brief, Jesus 
related His teaching to life as it was lived. 
His teaching was functional; it was prag- 
matic; it was dynamic; it caused a differ- 
ence. 

We must provide a set-up of curricular 
offerings and encourage the use of methods 
in our high schools that will make a real 
difference in the understandings, the think- 
ing and the lives of high-school boys and 
girls. We must make the high school a place 
where teachers can help American youth 
solve the pressing problems of their own 
lives. 

The answer to the question, “To what 
extent should the high-school curriculum 
be related to life as it is really lived?” is to 
be found to a large degree (1) in our con- 
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ception of secondary education, and (2) in 
what we consider the aims of secondary 
education. 

Society supports public secondary educa- 
tion solely for the good of the pupils, its 
future citizens. True, this support is ex- 
tended to public education in order that 
our society may perpetuate and improve 
itself. But this hope of perpetuity and im- 
provement is predicated upon the faith and 
belief that secondary education will change 
for the better and benefit the individual 
pupil. His welfare, growth, potential eco- 
nomic competency, developed power, char- 
acter, citizenship, and his ability to control 
his environment, are the primary concerns 
of the supporting state regardless of whether 
the pupil goes to work or to college. 

If we accept this one principle of second- 
ary education and act upon it, we automat- 
ically chart a course that will bring high- 
school boys and girls into close contact 
with genuine life activities, real life situa- 
tions, and present pressing life problems. 

It is impossible to set forth the entire 
task of secondary education as it moves 
forward to the new frontier of relating 
school experience to life as it is really lived. 
We can, however, examine some of the im- 
plications of the concept of secondary edu- 
cation which I have stated. 

In the first place, social ideals must be 
used by the schools as a measuring rod for 
our contemporary social and economic 
order. Education is the illuminating power 
which stands beyond, behind and within, 
illuminating the passing flux of immediate 
needs. Consequently, high-school education 
should be a search for the real in the midst 
of the unreai; a search for truth in a world 
of half-truths; a search for social and eco- 
nomic justice amidst the shades of injus- 
tice. 

The school can set up no social or eco- 
nomic system; this is not the function of the 
secondary school. But it must lead boys and 
girls to understand the social and economic 
system in which we live, and also to appraise 
the moral aspects of the system. The school 
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must be ready to criticize the evils in the 
system; to recognize the good; and to co- 
6perate with that which promises to benefit 
society. The secondary school must be una- 
fraid before the status quo, entrenched 
wealth and the economically insecure. It 
must, with the vigorous, penetrating gaze 
of youth and the penetrating research tech- 
niques of teachers, see into the virtues and 
beneficence, the ills and the injustices of 
contemporary society. 

In the second place, while performing the 
role of a critic, the school can not and must 
not become an agent of propaganda for 
any one system. It must grapple with life 
problems, but remain separate from any 
political party, power, or social movement 
other than education itself. If it identifies 
itself with any party or political movements, 
at that moment it becomes a doomed in- 
stitution. 

Thus, the school must stand apart from 
entangling alliances, so that it can view and 
deal impartially with real life problems, 
encouraging youth to fight against evils 
and courageously supporting new advances. 

In the third place, secondary education 
must be realistic in curricular content and 
in its methods of studying the social and 
economic needs of our day. It is not enough 
to sprinkle rose water upon the reality, 
hardness, and evils of our social system, and 
at the same time attempt to equip high- 
school boys and girls to shoulder the bur- 
dens of adult life, with sweet and harmless 
sentimentality and devotion to the pro 
tected subjects of the traditional curricu- 
lum. 

Secondary education must set itself to 
understand and develop the power in its 
pupils to question and deal effectively with 
the forces of bigotry, prejudice, selfishness, 
injustice, tyranny and stupidity, whenever 
and wherever found in our civilization. To 
illustrate: The school must do more than 
talk about peace; it must lead pupils to 
understand the population problems, social 
ills and economic needs of nations that 
drive them to exploitation and to war. The 
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pupils must understand the ruthless selfish- 
ness of the armament makers who attempt 
to foster war for personal gain. 

We might have thought that we were in 
the front-line trenches when we fought out 
the battle for secondary education, which 
resulted in the acceptance of the junior- 
high-school idea; the absorbing of seventy 
per cent of adolescent youth by our second- 
ary schools and the establishment of a cur- 
riculum dominated by college-entrance re- 
quirements. 

But the truth is that today the new fron- 
tier of secondary education is dealing with 
other matters. Some of these are: individual 
and community health, recreation, personal 
and community citizenship, local govern- 
ment, public welfare, public education, eco- 
nomic and social exploitation, preservation 
and building of family life, the problems of 
earning a living, the protection of civic 
liberties, unemployment, and the profitable 
use of one’s leisure time. 

There is no longer a commanding place 
in secondary education for the traditionally 
accepted college preparatory concept of a 
high-school education. This is particularly 
true for at least eighty per cent of our 
pupils. This concept is largely irrelevant 
on the new frontier of vital concerns that 
affect the happiness, welfare, attitudes and 
life work of the majority of pupils in the 
secondary schools. 

Education must be realistic in dealing 
with the social, physical, economic, and cul- 
tural needs of mankind. For instance, an 
intelligent technique for dealing with re- 
lief is not enough. Pupils must be directed 
so that they will ‘seek for, and understand, 
the causes which produce unemployment, 
and make relief necessary. The school must 
act as the approved social agency for finding 
and disseminating real-life information to 
the social group which needs it most. 

The school is the publicly supported 
agency in a changing, progressive world 
dedicated to the service of youth. No longer 
can it keep educational experiences confined 
to the traditional college preparatory con- 
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cept if the high school is to have any signifi- 
cant personal influence on its pupils, or if it 
is to have an appreciable influence on so- 
ciety. 

Thus, the secondary school must find its 
mission, as never before, in the life and 
needs of youth. Its primary task is not to 
train boys and girls to master Latin, com- 
position, rhetoric, algebra, geometry, for- 
mal science, or what not, but to permeate 
the lives of boys and girls with the desire for, 
and the techniques of, fine living and voca- 
tional efficiency, so that it may build skills, 
interests and attitudes into time-resisting 
abilities. 

The one great mistake of our work in the 
past has been that we sought to draw life 
activities, citizenship qualities, and culture 
for youth from the compound of formal 
subject matter—by having the pupils master 
it in formalized, standardized, classified 
form. Now, we realize that education must 
be a penetrating force reaching out into life. 
The school exists to serve youth at the point 
of need. 

The welfare of youth demands eternal 
vigilance on the part of principals, curricu- 
lum makers and teachers. Eternal vigilance! 
From one frontier to the next! New tasks 
are ever before us. If the high school does 
not move on to conquest on the new fron- 
tier, it will become part of the forgotten 
institutional life of other ages. 

The question may be raised, “Will the 
progressive, vital curriculum, designed to 
equip pupils adequately and to prepare 
them to live and to contribute to our so- 
ciety, prepare them for college?” The an- 
swer is that any curriculum which prepares 
pupils to control their environment and 
equips them for life should be the very best 
preparation for college. 

We can ill afford longer to permit the 
college preparatory ambitions and needs of 
twenty per cent or less of our pupils to 
dominate the high school curriculum. To 
do so is but to encourage the tail to wag 
the dog. 

The great majority of high-school pupils 
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will likely never enter college. This vast 

majority deserves the searching attention of 

those who administer the high schools. 

To achieve the aim of relating the cur- 
riculum to life as it is really lived, which 
I think we should honestly and fearlessly 
attempt to do, it will be necessary to have a 
curriculum built in conformity with this 
concept, and designed to achieve this goal 
for secondary education. The nature and 
statement of aims are highly important. 

The Board of Education of the City of 
Yonkers, New York, seeing and feeling the 
need for a vital, functional secondary-school 
curriculum more closely related to life, 
authorized and confirmed the appointment 
of an Advisory Commission on the Second- 
ary School Curriculum. This Commission 
is composed of four members of the Yonkers 
professional staff and six of our fellow 
citizens. 

The Commission has in general accepted 
the philosophy of secondary education as 
outlined in this paper, and in accord with 
its philosophy has stated the aims of second- 
ary education for the curriculum makers 
and teachers of that city. The aims are 
expressed in the following terms: 

1. To enable pupils to be healthy both mentally 
and physically. (To become healthy and re- 
main so.) 

2. To enable pupils to achieve economic com- 
petence. (When the time comes.) 

g- To enable pupils to control their social en- 
vironment. (To get along with others.) This 
involves the setting up and maintenance of 
personal relationships, community relation- 
ships, laws, government and customs. 

4. To enable pupils to understand the physicai 
world in which we live and to control it or 
adjust themselves to it. 

. To enable pupils to find happiness and enjoy- 
ment both directly and vicariously in as many 
activities as the variety and depth of their 
interests will permit. 
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These aims, though not new, are stated 
so as to place emphasis on the function and 
the nature of the curriculum. Certainly 
they are in accord with society’s conception 
of the function and purpose of secondary 
education. Also, these aims have vast and 


rich possibilities for ministering abundantly 
unto all pupils as individual human beings. 
They respect initiative, codperation, indi- 
vidual differences as varying abilities, capac- 
ities, aptitudes and interests. Do they not 
seem reasonable and feasible? A going cur- 
riculum built to give expression, power, 
progress, and vitality to the aims of second- 
ary education, as here stated, will be tied 
up with, and fraught through and through 
with, life as it is really lived. 

Such a curriculum, is, first of all, one in 
which the ultimate aims te be striven for 
are thought of in terms of pupils rather 
than subject matter. That is, rather than 
have the pupils strive to master English, 
Latin, algebra, ancient history, etc., as such, 
they should be directed to achieve facility, 
power and resourcefulness in solving the 
problems of life which face them here and 
now, or will likely face them in the near 
future; to achieve and maintain health; to 
control or adjust themselves to their social 
and physical environment; to earn a living; 
to be proficient at something socially de- 
sirable; to enjoy knowledge and activities 
for their own selves, and to desire to make 
their community a better place in which to 
live and in which to make a living. 

Such a curriculum would embody pri- 
marily an enumeration and a description of 
those activities which pupils may sincerely 
purpose and carry on in their efforts to 
attain the aims previously mentioned. 

Such activities would to a large extent 
be problems to solve, things to do, things 
to make, topics to investigate, reports to 
discuss, places to go, things to see, things 
to hear, experiments to make, skills to 
acquire, attitudes to develop, and experi- 
ences to enjoy. 

The program of studies, therefore, would 
be that of a core curriculum for all pupils, 
with opportunity for electives, with diver- 
sity of activities, standards and materials 
within the core curriculum to meet the 
needs and interests of the gifted, the ordi- 
nary, the slow and the less gifted. Assuming 
that the fundamental purpose of education 
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is human happiness and human welfare, the 
constants of the high-school program of 
activities might well be those activities and 
experiences which lead to better under- 
standing of human relationships. 

To this should be added activities which 
lead to understanding and control of the 
physical world and the enjoyment which 
comes from experience sought for its own 
sake. To these common and basic activities 
should be added such contributing factors 
as power to have and to communicate ideas, 
desire and ability to acquire and maintain 
good physical and mental health, ability to 
earn a living, ability to establish and main- 
tain a good home, ability to participate 
constructively in civic life, ability to ac- 
quire skills, and wholesome recreational 
interests. 

These I think are the areas and factors 
which should concern the curriculum 
maker. 

The difference that such a curriculum as 
I have outlined will make in the lives of 
boys and girls will depend largely upon its 
implementation. Implementation is itself 
a difficult and challenging problem involv- 
ing many factors, chief among which are 
point-of-view, teacher training, method, 
pupil participation and pupil guidance. 

To illustrate the importance of point-of- 
view as a factor in the implementation of 
the program, I quote from Butler Laughlin, 
President of the Chicago Normal College:* 

“No more enumeration of subjects, sub- 
ject-matter field, or even areas of experience, 
is adequate in the planning of the new 
high-school program. We must capture a 
certain motivating spirit, a point of view, 
that will find expression in every classroom 
and every school activity. Most difficult of 
all will be the elimination of the dominant 
subject-matter stereotype, and the establish- 
ment of genuinely functional outcomes as 
the goals of instruction. 

“In order that this substitution of aims 
may be translated into the practical lan- 


*“A New Program for the High Schools,” Chicago 
Schools Journal, 16: 58-62, December, 1935. 


guage of the teacher and supervisor, we 
must define in specific terms the standards 
upon which approval, promotion, or school 
‘success’ may be achieved by the pupil. In- 
stead of asking the questions, ‘How much 
Latin does this pupil know?’ ‘What prob- 
lems in mathematics can this pupil solve?’ 
“What English classics has this pupil stud- 
ied?’ ‘How much English grammar has this 
pupil learned?’ ‘How many people, places, 
dates from history can this pupil identify?’ 
or ‘What scientific information has this 
pupil collected?’ we must be prepared to 
ask ourselves an entirely different type of 
question. The following will illustrate the 
sort of things we must know about the pupil 
in order to evaluate the effectiveness of the 
educative process: 

“1. Has this pupil acquired a taste for 
good reading, and does he read abundantly, 
from a wide, highly diversified selection? 

“g. Has he acquired scientifically ap- 
proved habits of health care? 

“3. Has he formed habits of independent 
judgment? Is he proof against the obvious 
propaganda of radio, newspaper, and photo- 
play? 

“4. Is he an intelligent student of con- 
sumers’ problems? 

“5. Does he have an understanding of 
the major social and economic consequences 
of machine production? 

“6. Is he familiar with the community in 
which he lives and with the outstanding 
problems of the community? 

“7. Is he actively interested in the politi- 
cal life of the community and of the 
nation? 

“8. Does he have a realistic and sympa- 
thetic approach to the social and economic 
needs of the population, and is he acquaint- 
ed with the leading proposals for the solu- 
tion of these problems? 

“g. Has he learned to express himself 
clearly in speech and in writing, both for 
smaller and larger audiences? 

“10. Has he developed qualities of leader- 
ship, and does he know how to select and 
to follow his leaders thoughtfully?” 
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The concept, the aims, the description 
and the point-of-view thus far presented 
characterize a curriculum growing out of 
problems to solve. Indeed, the very nature 
of the curriculum demands important, press- 
ing problems for its body content; and 
satisfying techniques of problem solving 
as the principal method for its induction 
into the educative process. 

The solving of vital worthy problems will 
cause the learning of pupils to be more vital 
and vigorous, and more in harmony with 
common sense, by substituting purposeful, 
functional learning for the stultifying and 
inattention-breeding learning of inert, aca- 
demic subject matter. Problem solving of 
worthwhile problems will focus the learning 
or activity of pupils on the realization and 
fulfillment of purposes felt by both pupils 
and their teachers to be personally signifi- 
cant and socially important. 

All high-school pupils have two needs 
in common; first, all must be educated, and 
rightly disposed, in matters of citizenship, 
and, second, all pupils must be enabled to 
control or adjust themselves to their en- 
vironment. 

More than ever, complex and baffling 
social, economic, civic, and personal prob- 
lems press for solution. Solution requires 
intelligence, fairness, determination, wil- 
lingness to codperate, adaptation, flexibility, 
a strong feeling of obligation to the social 
group, and, above all, a true sense of values. 
These traits are prime essentials for indi- 
vidual success and happiness, and for the 
welfare of the supporting state. 

How are these traits to be developed? As 
I see it, the technique is that of problem 
solving. The necessity for solving significant 
problems should face the pupil on every 
hand, in every course, in every activity, in 
every experience in the secondary school. 
The problems should be new situations 
which demand and challenge the pupil to 
work, up to the full extent of his capacity, 
until satisfying results are realized. 

Whenever and wherever possible, these 
problems should be problems from real-life 
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situations; in other words, real-life prob- 
lems. To illustrate: 

(1) How and from where does this com- 
munity get its food? (2) Should this com- 
munity adopt the city-manager form of 
government? (3) What are the financial 
relationships of children to parents? (4) 
What does the taxpayer get for his dollar? 
(5) How and at what points do chemistry 
and physics serve mankind in the home? (6) 
What contributions does art make to the 
American standard of living? 

The problems should be characterized by 
genuineness and varying degrees of diffi- 
culty. The latter is especially important 
since high-school pupils must be made to 
realize that the way of life is not a primrose 
path; that life is a conquest, with its critical, 
cold, hard, toll-extracting aspects which 
yield only to the master problem-solver. 

Again, the problems must be selected by 
common consent of pupils and teachers 
from the several areas of human activity. 

The secondary school is peculiarly fitted 
to serve youth as a clearing house and a 
laboratory for problem solving. If this clear- 
ing house, with its laboratories, is made to 
deal intelligently with real situations and 
significant life problems, high-school pupils 
may be rightfully expected to develop their 
maximal potential abilities—enabled to con- 
trol or adjust themselves to their environ- 
ments, to practice the qualities of good citi- 
zenship with satisfaction to themselves, and 
to be eager to explore new fields of interest. 

Herein lies the great opportunity for 
secondary education. It should meet this 
magnificent opportunity at whatever cost 
of readjustment. 

Service to the State, service and justice 
to the pupil in order that he may be enabled 
to live his own life happily and successfully 
and serve his fellows adequately, demands 
that the curriculum—in fact all that com- 
poses secondary education—be related as 
closely to life as we know how to relate it. 
Our obligation as principals, curriculum 
makers and teachers is that we be satisfied 
with nothing less. 
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Thirty-Two States Plan 


By 
F. A. BALYEAT 


Curriculum Revisions 


HE “Annual Roll Call” of the Journal of 

the National Education Association re- 
veals interesting educational emphases 
among the states. These terse reports from 
state departments of education, secretaries 
of state associations, and N. E. A. directors 
give one a fairly accurate picture of pre- 
vailing problems and interests. 

In the 1936 “Roll Call” one finds 32 
state-wide curriculum revision programs 
mentioned. This unprecedented and sur- 
prising number prompted a study of the 
similar articles for the past decade to show 
the trends, year by year, from 1927 to 1936. 
It is known that some states were at work 
on such programs when no mention was 
made. Doubtless some that were silent on 
this point were doing or planning as much 
as were others who saw fit to include men- 
tion of the curriculum. However, when al- 
lowance is made for these omissions, it is 
felt that a study of the statements made re- 
veals the extent of the movement, and some 
of the policies and practices. 

In 1927, only two states, Minnesota and 
Washington, even mentioned the curricu- 
lum, and little specific planning seems to 
have been done by them. The next year 
(1928) Idaho, Missouri, Nevada, and West 
Virginia included the curriculum among 

-—— 

Epitror’s Nore: Well, now, this article 
touches on something very close to our edi- 
torial heart. For years, THe CLEARING House 
has fought to bring about the moderniza- 
tion of high school curriculums. This year, 
suddenly, about two-thirds of the nation 
seems to be swinging into line with us. The 
author, professor of secondary education at 
the University of Oklahoma, tells the good 
news. 
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their major interests, with ambitious pro- 
grams under way or nearing completion. 

The 1929 reports added Indiana, Iowa, 
and North Dakota, with Idaho and Nevada 
reporting further progress. New York and 
South Dakota made their first reports in 
1930, while Indiana and Iowa indicated 
satisfactory progress on their elementary 
curriculum work, and plans being made for 
an attack on the high-school courses. 

The 1931 “Roll Call” showed far more 
interest and accomplishment than had any 
previous one. Evidently some states that had 
set up their programs before financial con- 
ditions became so acute were then ready to 
report progress. Eleven are included that 
year. Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Nevada, South 
Dakota, and Washington reported con- 
tinued work; while Maine, Montana, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and 
Oregon reported for the first time in the 
decade studied. 

In 1932, seven states reported curriculum 
programs, with no new ones in the list; in 
1933 there was a total of six, with Arkansas 
and Virginia appearing for the first time. In 
1934 only Pennsylvania and in 1935 only 
Arizona saw fit to include the curriculum 
among their major interests and problems. 
It would seem that financial difficulties both 
prevented continued work, and crowded out 
of the brief reports the relatively little work 
that may have been under way. 

Fourteen states from west of the Missis- 
sippi and eighteen from the eastern half are 
listed in 1936. 

In the former group are Arizona, Arkan- 
sas, California, Colorado, Idaho, Iowa, 
Kansas, Montana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Texas, Utah, and Washington. In 
the latter are Alabama, Georgia, Illinois, 
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Indiana, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Mass- 
achusetts, Mississippi, New Hampshire, New 
York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia and Wisconsin. Fifteen of the thirty- 
two are found for the first time among those 
mentioning the curriculum in this decade of 
roll calls. 

A careful study of the points mentioned 
in these brief statements reveal some in- 
teresting objectives and methods. Among 
these is an obvious trend toward long-term 
programs. The earlier plans were too often 
for one or two years. In 1936 Arkansas, 
Kansas, and Mississippi mention five-year 
plans. Other states imply extended arrange- 
ments, while some indicate that recent edi- 
tions of courses of study are soon to be re- 
vised. 

Increasingly the states are considering 
curriculum revision as a continuous pro- 
gram, with occasional increased emphasis 
and more formal organization. 

In the first third of the decade there was 
apparently more consideration of the ele- 
mentary courses than of the high school. 
This may have been due to increased at- 
tention to the rural schools and their needs. 
Then came a period when the high schools 
caught up with the elementary in the atten- 
tion given by the state as a whole to its cur- 
riculum problems. In recent years, espe- 
cially in 1936, the high-school curriculum is 
mentioned twice as often as is the elemen- 
tary. 

Probably the high school courses need 
more revision along the lines now prevalent. 
A dynamic civilization calls for a dynamic 
school offering. Increased consciousness of 
this is reflected in the wording of some of 
the 1936 statements. 

Arkansas speaks of the program “designed 
to adapt the curriculum to changing social 
and economic needs.” California seeks to 
“meet new social demands.” Colorado 
would accomplish the “articulation of high 
school courses with life problems.” Indiana 
includes safety, while Iowa mentions both 


safety and guidance. Maryland desires a cur- 
riculum “liberalized to meet the needs of 
non-academic pupils.” Massachusetts men- 
tions “changing social individual needs.” 
Montana says a “majority of high schools 
are vitalizing social science courses by show- 
ing present-day application of principles. 
There is more interest in educational and 
vocational guidance.” 

Oregon is “looking toward curriculum ad- 
justment in line with modern thought.” 
Washington reports that the “secondary 
curriculum is being broadened,” and that 
non-academic subjects are being restored. 

In former years, departments of educa- 
tion assumed a larger share of the respon- 
sibility and work. Missouri (1928) reported 
a new elementary course of study “prepared 
by four members of the state department of 
education” and graduate college students. 
Indiana (1929) wrote of the “plan of the 
state superintendent.” Naturally the official 
educational leaders had to blaze the trail 
for the teaching staffs, and sensitize teachers 
to the need of curriculum changes. 

In 1930, South Dakota reported a pro- 
gram “in which the state department of 
public instruction and the South Dakota 
Education Association are codperating.” 
This year (1936) Kansas, Colorado, Ore- 
gon, and Mississippi report similar plans. 
Apparently the education association is a 
means of crystallizing and expressing the 
sentiment of its members for curriculum 
development. It provides a working organi- 
zation for this service. 

In any year of the past decade, there was 
at least one state that had a curriculum pro- 
gram under way in which the teachers were 
mainly responsible. The increased tendency 
toward coéperative, teacher-made courses of 
study is evident. 

New York’s statement (1930) that “Com- 
mittees representing superintendents and 
school principals, co6perating with teachers 
in ali parts of the state, are studying curric- 
ular problems,” well expresses the ap- 
proach in recent years. In 1936 more than 
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a third of the states found room in their 
brief reports to emphasize the work of the 
teachers in curricular reorganization. 

Some of the states indicate that they ex- 
pect to draw a large portion of their 
teachers into the program. Virginia (1933) 
reported “a majority of the teachers partici- 
pating.” Oklahoma (1936) plans to use 
1,000 teachers on revision of elementary and 
high-school science courses of study, while 
Texas has used 30,000 for the past two years. 
Mississippi seems to be the most successful 
in this respect, for they report that “over 95 
per cent of the educational workers of the 
state are participating.” It is known that 
other states which did not report the fact 
have in recent years secured the coépera- 
tion of a large number of their classroom 
teachers, as well as supervisors and admin- 
istrators, in preparing courses of study. 

In several states, teacher training institu- 
tions—usually, but not always, those within 
the state—have directed the work of the 
teacher committees. In some instances a pro- 
fessor of education served as curriculum di- 
rector, while in others, the state department 
of education was assisted and advised by 
members of college faculties. In preparing 
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high-school courses of study, subject matter 
specialists on college faculties have some- 
times been used to advise as to content. 

Three rather unique plans have recently 
appeared for official leadership in state-wide 
curriculum work. Oregon (1933) placed 
“curriculum construction and _ textbook 
adoption under one commission.” Pennsyl- 
vania (1936) writes that “A Bureau of the 
Curriculum, which has been created in the 
state department of public instruction, is 
effecting closer coéperation of curriculum 
responsibilities.” From Tennessee comes a 
new type of organization: “A state cur- 
riculum director has been appointed by the 
commissioner of education, and supervisors 
are being appointed in the counties.” 

Wisconsin (1936) states that “Depression- 
riddled curriculums are being rebuilt, sub- 
jects and departments reinstated.” This 
seems to express the trend in many of the 
states. The time is ripe to take up the cur- 
riculum work with increased zeal, enlist the 
rank and file of teachers in the movement 
under competent and responsible leader- 
ship, and produce curriculums and courses 
of study worthy of the opportunity and the 
need. 
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By 
GEORGE DAVIS 


™ TEACHERS UNION 


MONG THE distinctive features of the 

American Federation of Teachers that 
may be pointed out for brief discussion 
are its classroom teacher membership and 
control, its belief in direct action against 
the enemies of education, its broad social 
outlook, and its affiliation with organized 
labor. 

AIMs 


The 25,000 teachers of all rank in the 175 
locals of the union throughout the country 
have pledged themselves to work for the 
establishment of teaching on a sound basis 
of adequate compensation and security of 
tenure, to develop a loyalty among members 
for each other, to protect the freedom of 
teachers, and to coéperate with other social 
agencies in the building of a saner economic 
world, in which social justice will prevail. 

To do these things we shall organize the 
teachers in such strength that they will 
determine the standards of their calling and 
exert a powerful influence on educational 
and social issues. 


DEMOCRATIC CONTROL 


While we have no particular quarrel with 
the “all inclusive” teacher organization idea, 
we believe that the employer-employee re- 

——H- 

Eprror’s Note: We asked the American 
Federation of Teachers to tell our readers 
something about the objectives of their or- 
ganization. This article is the result. Mr. 
Davis is their secretary-treasurer. Possibly 
some individual or organization will want 
to take issue with Mr. Davis. If so, why not 
send your sentiments along to us? Your reply 
may make an interesting contribution to a 
symposium in a later issue. 
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lationship existing between administrators 
and classroom teachers, and the pressure 
placed on administrators by tax-hating, lib- 
erty-loving, “patriotic” minorities, on whom 
these same administrators often depend for 
their positions, make it impractical for class- 
room teachers to be adequately represented 
by administrator-controlled organizations. 

We believe, in accordance with our demo- 
cratic American traditions, that the mass of 
the membership of any organization should 
control its policies. 

That is why A.F.T. is set up to guarantee 
control to those who make up the over- 
whelming majority of its membership, and 
who largely support its work. 


Direct ACTION 


There is an all too prevalent belief among 
teachers that if they are well prepared pro- 
fessionally, are good boys and girls, and 
work hard, they will somehow get along. 
We are practically the only group among 
the professions or trades which does not set 
its own standards. An interesting citation 
is that in which the F.E.R.A., in assuming 
for a time the financing of government in 
one of our sovereign states, paid craftsmen 
the union scale and teachers unskilled la- 
borers’ wages. What could the F.E.R.A. ad- 
ministrator do in the absence of legal or 
professional standards? 

Until the ax falls, teachers fail to realize 
that they have absolutely no legal status 
except in certain tenure areas. Teachers are 
penalized, even fired in many communities, 
for participating in any sort of political 
activity. In twenty-two states, teachers are 
singled out for a special oath of loyalty as 
a condition of employment. 

We believe that teachers should enjoy the 
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full rights of collective bargaining, of citi- 
zenship, and of professional status. That is 
why the Cleveland Federation of Labor 
helped the Cleveland Teachers Union se- 
cure a board of education willing to enter 
into negotiations with its employees; that 
is why the Illinois Federation of Labor and 
teachers unions combined to defeat a bill 
proposing a special oath of loyalty for 
teachers in the state; that is why the Union 
teachers of California are supporting Victor 
Jewett’s suit in the Eureka Board of Educa- 
tion’s violation of the state tenure law; that 
is why the Wisconsin Rapids unions con- 
ducted a recall election against their board 
of education for unjustly firing 16 teachers. 

Numerous examples of similar union 
activities might be cited. By the time this is 
in print, readers may begin watching for 
news dispatches of an organized union cam- 
paign against the infamous Massachusetts 
Loyalty Oath Law. 

Politicians do not fear deploring resolu- 
tions; they do fear organized moves to mo- 
bilize votes against them. A publisher does 
not mind charges of dictatorship as long as 
he can name presidential candidates and 
snare the votes of those who condemn him; 
he does fear boycotts of readers and adver- 
tisers. Chambers of Commerce fear only 
public conviction that schools, cities, and 
states can be run by others than their hand- 
picked dog-robbers. The D.A.R. fears only 
public discovery of patriotism for profit. We 
believe in hitting where it is felt most—on 
the button! 


SoctaAL ACTIVITIES 


Black legions, lynchings, floggings, red 
riders, company-hired strike-breakers, unem- 
ployment, cut-the-taxes drives, war threats, 
big military appropriations, dividends up 
and wages down! 

These may not be the American Scene— 
but they are the headlines of the American 
Scene. Teachers as individuals, and teachers’ 
organizations, can rationalize themselves 
into a hands-off attitude, or content them- 
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selves with an occasional expression of dis- 
approval. But, believing that education can- 
not function properly in a maladjusted 
social order, we feel it our duty to coéperate 
with other social agencies in working for 
improved economic and political orders. 
That is why a vice-president of A.F.T. felt 
it his duty to inquire into the reported 
murder of a tenant farmer near his home 
three months ago. He was beaten up by 
planters who make a practice of murdering 
tenant farmers and “niggers” who don’t 
know their places, and who made it very 
clear to Mr. Williams that they would not 
hesitate to deal similarly with school 
teachers. 

We hold it as the duty of his fellow 
teachers to see that the perpetrators of this 
crime be brought to justice. On the insist- 
ence of A.F.T. and other socially minded 
groups, a Federal investigation has been 
instituted. We shall appropriate funds 
necessary to institute legal proceedings, be- 
cause we feel that by so doing we are main- 
taining an outpost of democracy in a Fascist 
state. 

Theories of democracy will not correct 
instances such as the one cited. Those who 
commit the murders and preside at the flog- 
gings understand quite as much about demo- 
cratic theories as the rest of us. 


LABOR AFFILIATION 


Too many teachers and casual readers 
accept labor news found in metropolitan 
newspapers at face value. No active labor 
man but has been accused of being a rack- 
eteer or a Communist. As president of an 
A.F.T. local, four years ago, I was reported 
to be receiving $5.00 from the A.F.L. for 
each teacher who joined, when actually my 
work was purely voluntary and carried on 
at a personal sacrifice of both time and 
money. 

The incident is typical. 

It might be well to consider the financial 
interests back of great newspapers, and the 
sources of lucrative advertising contracts, be- 














fore accepting all news at face value. Con- 
sider for example, the $500,000.00 outlay 
by the American Iron and Steel Institute for 
anti-union displays in July, and the indica- 
tion that more would be forthcoming if the 
Institute’s point of view received proper 
consideration. 

Two considerations impel our labor af- 
filiation. One is selfish. It is our opinion 
that teachers, however strongly they orga- 
nize, cannot alone successfully combat the 
enemies of education. We know of no 
strongly organized group outside of the pro- 
fession, other than the A.F.L., really friendly 
to education. By friendly I mean the will- 
ingness to vote for school levies, to protect 
the rights of children through upholding 
child labor laws and providing better educa- 
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tional opportunities, to protect teachers in 
their efforts to set and maintain standards 
in education and in their own economic 
sphere. 

This is a challenge: You point out one 
group with A.F.L.’s strength and attitude. 

Organized labor for half a century has 
been the spearhead which has set wage 
scales and improved conditions for all who 
work for a living, whether organized or 
unorganized. Organized labor today is the 
bulwark against a threatened dictatorship 
of big business. Shall we help thwart such 
a scheme, keep out of the fight because the 
problem is not strictly educational, or be- 
cause teachers should be “neutral,” or shall 
we dismiss the whole problem with, “Yeah, 
but what can I do?” 
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4 ELECTION Project 


By 
F. MELVYN LAWSON 


NE OF the greatest weaknesses of the tra- 

ditional high-school course in United 
States history and civics lies in the fact that 
the course usually tends to take on an air of 
academic formality which removes it from 
all semblance of reality. Particularly is this 
apt to be true of that part of the work 
which deals with the rise, development, and 
function of political parties. 

Political parties have grown up with the 
United States, and as a general rule, every- 
one in the country is either a nominal or 
an active member of one of them. Yet, not- 
withstanding these facts, it is always diffi- 
cult to teach students the way in which 
parties actually operate. And it is generally 
admitted that most persons acquire their 
political philosophies through family in- 
heritance rather than through any process 
of individual analysis or careful study. 

Such a basis for choosing one of the most 
important organizations to which any citi- 
zen may belong is neither flattering to the 
intelligence nor to the training for civic 
participation which the modern American 
has received in the public school. 

Likewise, such a method of selection is 
not consistent with the ideals of true 
democracy, and if followed for an indefinite 
period, will result in a form of political 


Eprror’s Note: Timeliness? What better 
social-studies project could be staged this 
October than one in which the battling po- 
litical parties occupy the spotlight? The 
author is in the social-studies department of 
the Sacramento Senior High School, Sacra- 
mento, California. 
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indifference which inevitably must lead to 
a breakdown in democratic government. 
Therefore, it would appear that any method 
of instruction which throws party function 
and organization into bold relief before the 
pupil's eye is worthy of the modern teach- 
er’s consideration. 

The project discussed here was worked 
out by the writer in classes of accelerated 
students during the required eleventh-year 
course in the social studies. The objectives 
of the project were two-fold. First, it was 
felt that students should be taught the 
necessity for comparing the platforms of 
political parties before an intelligent vote 
could be cast; and second, it was deemed de- 
sirable to bring about a better understand- 
ing of the methods by which parties are or- 
ganized, platforms are written, and candi- 
dates nominated. 

In brief, it was hoped that the technique 
and significance of party function would be 
impressed upon the learner. The project 
was used successfully in normal years as 
well as in presidential campaign years, and 
while it is true that there was perhaps more 
spontaneous enthusiasm during the cam- 
paign period, the method proved of inestim- 
able value in the off years in pointing out 
the problems of practical politics, and in 
serving to make students better acquainted 
with the nature and meaning of American 
government. 

The project was conducted in the follow- 
ing manner: 

First, the platforms of three political 
parties were studied—those of the Demo- 
cratic, Republican, and Socialist organiza- 
tions. Approximately two weeks were taken 











in scrutinizing and discussing the important 
planks of these party proposals. And such 
study was enriched by various members of 
the class who traced historically the 
reasons for the appearance of certain signif- 
icant planks in the platforms during the 
election at hand. In non-election years, the 
most recent party platforms were used. 

After the preparatory study had been 
made, the instructor wrote a summary of 
the planks, in parallel columns, on the 
blackboard. This was done in order that 
the class might see graphically the position 
of the different parties on the important 
questions of the day, and in order to facili- 
tate discussion on party attitudes. In addi- 
tion, such procedure served to bring out 
what the major issues were considered to be. 

When the discussion was ended, and 
members of the class were satisfied that they 
understood the different party points of 
view, the class was asked to break up into 
party groups. These groups were based 
upon each individual member's knowledge 
and understanding of the issues, and upon 
his sympathy with the various party plat- 
forms. 

This division was effected easily, due to 
the firm conviction of adolescent young- 
sters in the rightness of their particular 
cause, and upon each occasion the project 
was tried, the class divided itself into three 
groups, fairly equal in size, representing 
Democrats, Republicans, and Socialists. 

After party divisions had been made, the 
instructor appointed a National Committee 
in each group in order to facilitate the 
perfecting of party organization by the 
group. Then, it became the duty of the 
National Committee to set about organiz- 
ing its party for a national nominating con- 
vention. Each student, or pair of students 
(depending upon the number in the class) 
was permitted to choose a certain State and 
was empowered to vote for that State in 
the convention; whereupon the party mem- 
bers were ready to do their work. 
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At this point, time was taken for each 
party group to study the rules and regula- 
tions of its organization, preparatory to 
assembling formally in national convention. 

The classroom library, the school and 
city libraries, and interested parents who 
were themselves members of party com- 
mittees, furnished the information re- 
garding the procedure of the various party 
groups. From these sources a regular sched- 
ule of convention activities was formulated, 
and preparations were made to carry it into 
effect. 

As a result of four days of such prepara- 
tion, under the supervised-study-one-hour- 
period-plan, the party machine was well 
oiled, and was ready to function. Party 
leaders drew straws for the order in which 
their groups would convene, and the drama- 
tization was ready to begin. The members 
of the party in convention were the only 
recognized members of the class during the 
time their party was in session. The mem- 
bers of the other parties were, for the time 
being, the gallery, which watched the pro- 
ceedings with intense interest. 

The National Committee Chairman of 
the party in session took the instructor's 
desk, after arranging the chairs and tables 
in the room to suit the occasion, and to- 
gether with the National Secretary, opened 
the convention. 

Then, the party in convention proceeded 
to go through the various steps of conven- 
tion procedure. The National Committee's 
report, the election of new officers, the 
Chairman's keynote address, the formation 
of the important committees, committee re- 
ports, the formulation of the platform, and 
the nomination of the presidential candi- 
date, all followed one another in rapid 
order in an exciting drama. 

Gavels, banners, badges, slogans, and 
political bombast were much in evidence 
throughout the performance, and while the 
participants often reached peaks of verbal 
intensity, the entire project was easily car- 
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ried on within the bounds of classroom pro- 
priety. Upon the completion of the planned 
and timed schedule, the party staging the 
demonstration moved off the scene and 
made way for the next group. 

In each case where the project was tried, 
the reaction of the individual students was 
encouraging. Most of them admitted that 
such type of dramatization served to point 
out the ramifications of party structure and 
procedure in such a fashion as to make that 
structure more easily recognizable than any 
textbook or mere class discussion could have 
done. Likewise, it showed that considerable 
study was necessary for each person in order 
that he might contribute intelligently to the 
program at hand. Such study not only re- 
vealed to the individual student the place 
of his particular office or position in party 
activity, but also acquainted him with the 
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leading contemporary personalities in the 
party of his choice. 

Then, too, this project gave the group an 
understanding of the purpose of parties and 
the nature of party government, and pre- 
sented in vivid fashion the need for party 
membership in a country seeking to perfect 
representative government. An equally valu- 
able outcome proved to be a recognition of 
the diverse elements within a particular 
party, and the necessity for compromise 
upon questions of widespread interest 
which have created deep-set convictions in 
the minds of party members. 

And last, but by no means least, from a 
teaching point of view, the project provided 
an opportunity for all members of the class 
to participate in an activity of universal in- 
terest, and one which possessed a high de- 
gree of current application. 











Workers’ Education 
and LABOR ACTION 


By 
SAMUEL J. McLAUGHLIN 


RGANIZED labor has taken an active in- 
O terest in education since the inception 
of definite labor organizations in the early 
part of the nineteenth century. 

An examination of labor documents and 
convention proceedings reveals that or- 
ganized labor has been a staunch friend of 
the public schools and has fought continual- 
ly for their extension and progress. The 
first American labor unions exerted a great 
deal of pressure on legislatures and local 
governmental authorities for the establish- 
ment of free public schools, and this ener- 
getic policy was continued by subsequent 
labor organizations. 

Even before the formation of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in 1881, the 
Knights of Labor, the Patrons of Husband- 
ry, and the National Labor Union had de- 
manded universalization of the common 
school, an extensive system of adult educa- 
tion, more adequate schools for rural chil- 
dren, and the organization of agricultural 
and mechanical colleges. The American 
Federation of Labor at its first annual con- 
vention added its force to the demand for 
compulsory school attendance and for more 
adequate and extensive educational facili- 
ties. 

—_H— - 


Epiror’s Note: What does organized la- 
bor think about the problems that confront 
schools today? What has organized labor 
done about the matter? The author of this 
article is a schoolman whose interests in- 
clude labor movements as well as secondary 
education. His answers to these questions 
will be news to many of our readers. 
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Since 1915 the American Federation of 
Labor has devoted much of its attention to 
the educational policies of the public 
schools, and has fought many battles for 
progressive educational legislation. At times, 
the discussion of educational features in the 
annual conventions has revealed an almost 
professional and technical understanding of 
education. 

The enlivened interest of the American 
Federation of Labor in schools since 1915, 
and its technical grasp of educational mat- 
ters, are attributed by some to the fact that 
the American Federation of Teachers affili- 
ated with the national labor body in 1916. 

The demands of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor since 1916 have been essen- 
tially the platform of the teachers’ organiza- 
tion. Regardless of the source, the American 
Federation of Labor has demanded most 
of the more progressive features of American 
education. 

Since 1915, the American Federation of 
Labor has urged the following educational 
features: compulsory school attendance; 
Federal aid for education and a national 
department of education; adequate health 
and physical education facilities and _pro- 
grams; an adequate system of continuation 
schools; better and more attractive school 
buildings; better salaries and more secure 
tenure for teachers; the extension of the 
idea of democracy in education; greater 
amount of time devoted to the social 
sciences; the extension of the free textbook 
plan to all states and communities; smaller 
classes in the public schools; the develop- 
ment of an extensive system of evening 
schools; adequate programs of vocational 
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guidance; wider use of the school plant by 
community organizations; extension of the 
public junior-college idea; special classes 
for both the gifted and the dull child; the 
rapid development of nursery schools 
throughout the nation; the preservation of 
academic freedom; more general introduc- 
tion of kindergartens; and the participa- 
tion of members of local unions in parent- 
teacher associations. 

During the current depression the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in its annual con- 
ventions has demanded more, rather than 
less, money: for public education, and has 
urged the retention of all of the so-called 
“fads and frills” as necessary features of an 
adequate education. The organization has 
repeatedly urged the extension, rather than 
the curtailment, of educational enterprises. 
Organized labor has been indeed a friend 
of public education. 

During this period the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has opposed some features of 
American education just as vigorously as it 
has fought for other policies. While this op- 
position has been directed toward several 
specific phases, the chief antagonisms of this 
national labor body may be classified under 
three major issues: 


a. What it has labeled biased teaching of the 
social studies in the public schools and col- 
leges. 

b. What it has considered to be capitalistic con- 
trol of higher education. 

c. What it has thought to be undemocratic tend- 
encies in public education. 


The American Federation of Labor has 
rendered many criticisms of textbooks in the 
social-science field. It has felt that the texts 
were biased and failed to teach the dignity 
of manual labor and to portray properly 
the service that labor had rendered to 
society. 

The Federation has charged that exist- 
ing textbooks confined the history of our 
nation’s development almost exclusively to 
political changes and military activities, 
and omitted a consideration of industrial 


and social influences and developments. 
Through the efforts of its educatian com- 
mittee and of special committees, appointed 
from 1919 to 1925, the Federation at- 
tempted to induce textbook writers and 
publishers to produce textbooks which were 
more adequate and fairer to labor. 

The consideration of colleges and uni- 
versities by the American Federation of 
Labor has been confined generally to the 
matter of control of such institutions and 
the attitude of professors concerning labor 
and labor problems. It has been felt that 
because of the facts that endowments came 
from the wealthy, and that boards of direc- 
tors were composed of individuals from the 
capitalist class, professors were prone to 
preach the capitalistic philosophy, and to 
overlook the interests of labor. 

The proposal for a national labor college 
which was voiced at the 1928 and 1929 
conventions of the Federation was based on 
the opinion that only in this manner could 
the aims of the labor movement be properly 
fulfilled. The advocates of the proposal felt 
that labor could not rely on present univer- 
sity professors for the type of education that 
labor required. The 1928 convention be- 
wailed the fact that labor was not properly 
represented on the governing boards of col- 
leges and on city boards of education. It 
was concerned in 1928 about the problem, 
for it feared that the growing adult educa- 
tion movement would fall under the con- 
trol of interests unfair to organized labor. 

The American Federation of Labor has 
been a strong supporter of public educa- 
tion, and has believed that the interests of 
organized labor would be realized best 
through the channels of the public schools 
and colleges. On this theory, the Federation 
has attempted to exert influence in the con- 
trol of public schools and colleges rather 
than to urge the formation of supplemen- 
tary labor educational projects and institu- 
tions. 

However, as early as 1914, there was de- 
veloping an increasing faction within the 
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Federation which believed that workers’ 
aims could not be promoted through the 
medium of public education, and that la- 
bor must launch its own educational enter- 
prises and colleges. The workers’ education 
movement in its present form developed 
from the growing dissatisfaction of many 
labor leaders with public education. This 
group despaired of ever being able to shape 
the schools as an instrument of social and 
economic reconstruction. 

Historically, workers’ education in the 
United States, conducted under the auspi- 
ces of organized labor, began with the edu- 
cational work of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers’ Union in 1916. In a 
broader sense, workers’ education began 
with the Rand School of Social Science in 
1906, the Work Peoples’ College in 1908, 
and the National Women’s Trade Union 
League in 1913. 

However, until 1921, the educational en- 
terprises for workers were chiefly experimen- 
tal, individualistic, and self-sufficient. The 
attempts were more or less sporadic. Labor 
organizations had not yet formed a con- 
sistent policy or definite program of work- 
ers’ education. 

The year 1921 marks the first distinctive 
focus of workers’ education in this country. 
There had developed among the leaders of 
workers’ education in the United States a 
feeling that the incoérdinated attempts at 
workers’ education might well be brought 
into more helpful relationship through the 
formation of a central bureau which should 
act as a clearing house of information. 

To 1921 only twenty-three workers’ edu- 
cational projects had been organized. At 
the first conference, held to form the bu- 
reau, university groups, organizations for 
propaganda, and labor bodies which drew 
a sharp line between education and propa- 
ganda, acted together. The delegates at this 
first conference formed a permanent Work- 
ers’ Education Bureau of America. 

The proceedings of the first conference 
clearly indicate that the Bureau was found- 


ed by the liberals of the labor movement to 
form a coérdinating agency that would be 
flexible enough to include all types of opin- 
ion concerning workers’ education. For a 
while practically every brand of labor lead- 
er and teacher, from the radical to the con- 
servative, acted together in the Bureau and 
seemed to suffer no handicaps in doing so. 

During this period, the American Feder- 
ation of Labor had been an onlooker rather 
than a participator in the new movement. 
The Federation believed that such work was 
important and necessary, but felt that the 
“sound solution is a progressive board of 
education, responsive to the public.” The 
Federation looked with disfavor on the 
newly-formed Workers’ Education Bureau, 
because of the radical element affiliated with 
it. 

In 1922, the Workers’ Education Bureau 
suggested that the American Federation of 
Labor affiliate with it. The Federation gave 
consideration to the invitation, and a tem- 
porary arrangement was made until a per- 
manent basis could be established. 

A new constitution was formed for the 
Bureau, which by definition excluded the 
educational projects of the I.W.W., the 
Communists, and the Socialists. The new 
constitution provided that only American 
Federation of Labor unions in good stand- 
ings, or the four railway brotherhoods, 
could be members of the Workers’ Educa- 
tion Bureau. 

This procedure, however, did not elimi- 
nate those members of unions with radical 
tendencies. There was still a large number 
of bona fide union members who felt that 
the chief aim of workers’ education was the 
development of a new social order, and that 
this new society could be developed only 
through workers’ educational enterprises 
which were controlled and financed solely 
by labor. 

While negotiations between the American 
Federation of Labor and the Workers’ Edv- 
cation Bureau were being transacted, two 
resident labor colleges were organized, 
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Brookwood Labor College at Katonah, New 
York, and Commonwealth College at Mena, 
Arkansas. 

The avowed aim of the two resident in- 
stitutions was the development of leaders 
to participate in the realization of the new 
society. Until 1929, unions affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor contrib- 
uted to the support of Brookwood. That 
year the Federation requested member un- 
ions to cease giving financial support to 
Brookwood, on the charge that Brookwood 
had communistic tendencies. This was a 
final attempt on the part of the Federation 
to eliminate all taint of propaganda 
from the workers’ educational projects 
that it sponsored. Supporters of Brookwood 
claimed that the action of the Federation 
was due to discussions and criticisms of cur- 
rent labor policies on the part of Brook- 
wooders rather than the reason given by the 
Federation. 

Since 1929, sponsors of workers’ educa- 
tional projects, under the auspices of or- 
ganized labor, may be divided generally into 
two groups. 

The American Federation of Labor and 
the Workers’ Education Bureau represent 
the element that feel that the chief aims of 
workers’ education are better participation 
in the present social order and the train- 
ing of union leaders. This group would 
make very little distinction between general 
adult education and workers’ education. 
Their chief purpose is the dispensing of in- 
formation of significance to workers which 
will inform them concerning labor prob- 
lems and pending legislation related to 
labor. 

The labor institute, the labor chautauqua, 
the radio, and the labor pamphlet and 
journal, are the chief media of education 
within this group. Workers’ study classes 
are organized to some extent within this 
section. This type of enterprise is patronized 
primarily by the “intellectual” elements of 
the labor movement. The work in these 
classes is devoted to union problems and to 


current social and economic problems re- 
lated to labor. There is no attempt radically 
to change the existing social and economic 
order. 

This element in workers’ education is 
closely connected with the universities and 
colleges, and most of its teachers and speak- 
ers are college professors. Undoubtedly this 
is a carry-over of the American Federation 
of Labor's great faith in public schools and 
colleges. 

The aim of workers’ education within 
the second group is the reconstruction of 
the social and economic order. The aim of 
this element is the replacement of capitalism 
with a more equitable form of economic 
order. They would develop a social order in 
which the workers—the proletariat—would 
be in control, and those who produce would 
own the products of labor. Workers’ edu- 
cation is conceived to be the role of intelli- 
gent guide to a new social order. 

This group in the labor movement is rep- 
resented by Brookwood Labor College, 
Commonwealth College, and by some sec- 
tions of unions within the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. It is felt by this group that 
their program can never be accomplished 
through the medium of the American pub- 
lic schools and colleges or the adult educa- 
tion movement. 

The purpose of this group requires a dif- 
ferent educational means. The proponents 
of this workers’ educational philosophy 
haven't much faith in adult education con- 
ducted by professors. Neither do they believe 
that the public schools will ever contribute 
to the development of the new society. This 
group strongly believes that the colleges and 
universities cannot participate in workers’ 
education, for they feel that the professors 
are not acquainted with social and economic 
problems; that they do not know what the 
workers want; that they are not acquainted 
with labor’s problems and philosophy; that 
they don’t dare follow their conscience; and 
that they are generally biased against 
workers. 
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It is felt by this liberal group that college 
professors will not teach anything that 
might offend the trustees, who are capi- 
talists and have a vested interest in what is 
taught. As a result of this feeling, the 
teachers in the projects of this so-called pro- 
gressive group are usually individuals who 
have come from the ranks of the workers. 

The teachers at the resident institutions 
are well-educated, well-informed persons. 
The pamphlets and materials used in classes 
are written from the workers’ point of view 
and the economics is distinctly Marxian. 

When the American Federation of Labor 
had divorced itself from Brookwood Labor 
College and other radical educational proj- 
ects, it undoubtedly was thought that the 
Federation had rid itself of most of the radi- 
cal elements in workers’ education. How- 
ever, this was not the case. Within the Fed- 
eration there still remained large unions 
which had tendencies nearly as radical as 
those elements that had been eliminated. 
Some of those unions were the most active 
promoters of workers’ education. 

In such instances there is very little that 
the American Federation of Labor can do, 
unless it withdraws the charter of the speci- 
fic union. Such a procedure would be un- 
wise both politically and financially, for 
it would reduce the revenue of the Federa- 
tion and reduce its strength. 

It may be well to state that there are 
several agencies which are promoting 
workers’ education. Workers’ education is 
being sponsored by the Communists 
through the Workers’ School in New York 
City; by the I. W.W. through the Work 
Peoples’ College; by the Socialists through 
the Rand School of Social Science; by 
unions affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Workers’ Education 
Bureau; by American Federation of Labor 
unions which are not affiliated with the 
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Workers’ Education Bureau; by resident 
institutions such as Brookwood, Common- 
wealth, and the Highlander School; by the 
Affiliated Schools for Women Workers; and 
by the Federal Emergency Education Pro- 
gram. This discussion is concerned primar- 
ily with those projects sponsored by organ- 
ized labor. 

The recent heated discussion within the 
American Federation of Labor concerning 
a National Labor Party, and the threatened 
schism over craft versus industrial union- 
ism, are indices of the success of workers’ 
education. 

This controversy is lined up on issues in 
very much the same manner of division as 
workers’ education in general. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor cohorts, which 
have adhered tenaciously to conservatism 
in workers’ education, comprise the same 
group that is opposed to a national labor 
party, and to unionization on an industrial 
basis. The “progressives” in workers’ edu- 
cation are massed on the opposite side. 

It is interesting to note that those unions 
in which workers’ education is most highly 
organized and longest established, and from 
which the greatest numbers go to Brook- 
wood, are the very unions that are leading 
the fight for both industrial unionism and 
a national labor party. 

This is a natural outcome, for the radical 
elements in workers’ education believe that 
the new social order will be realized through 
mass organization and national political ac- 
tion. This conflict within the American Fed- 
eration of Labor is a natural outcome of a 
strongly organized system of workers’ edu 
cation and the result of two conflicting 
social and economic philosophies. 

The conclusion may be drawn that work- 
ers’ education is destined to be a major 
force in the shaping of the future policies 
of American labor. 
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Student Interests and Attitudes 


m CONTEMPORARY 


By 


PROBLEMS 


IRVING R. MELBO and LOUIS SWENSON 


CHOOLMEN appear to be pretty generally 
S agreed that secondary-school pupils 
should obtain some understanding of the 
major contemporary problems and issues in 
American social, political, and economic 
life. In spite of this unanimity of opinion, 
there is a group of vitally concerned persons 
whose interests and purposes have probably 
not been given adequate consideration. 

In brief, are secondary-school pupils real- 
ly interested in the contemporary social, 
political, and economic problems of Ameri- 
can life? If they are interested, do their view- 
points tend to be liberal or conservative? 
To what extent are their viewpoints and 
attitudes on contemporary problems subject 
to change? It is with these fundamental 
questions that this article is concerned. 

1. Are Students Interested in Contem- 
porary Problems? 

There has never been a time when youth 
lacked interest in the problems of his en- 
vironment. The youth of a primitive tribe 


Epiror’s Note: Three questions that are 
of particular interest to principals, super- 
intendents and social-studies teachers are 
raised by the authors of this article. Are 
pupils interested in contemporary prob- 
lems? Are pupils liberal or conservative, as 
a whole? Can the average pupil be indoc- 
trinated at all? Mr. Melbo is in the research 
and curriculum department, and Mr. Swen- 
son is a social-studies teacher, in the public 
school system of Oakland, California. 
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was undoubtedly as much concerned as his 
elders in the outcome of a hunt or a magical 
ceremony to bring rain. Interest in the 
problems of his environment was a pre- 
requisite to existence in that environment. 

Youth today is no different. The human 
organism is so constituted that it is capable 
of being interested in anything, but the 
source of its interests is to be found only in 
the problems of its given environment. 
Without interest there is no life. Even if 
it were possible to insure physical existence 
on a vegetative level without interests, par- 
ticipation in emotional and mental life 
would still be dependent upon interests. 

All of this is to say that American youth 
cannot help but be vitally interested in the 
contemporary problems of American life. 
There is no alternative, and there is no ave- 
nue of escape except in the isolation of 
death. These problems pour in upon him 
through a great variety of channels, the 
motion pictures, the radio, home conversa- 
tion, the press, the graphic arts, and, per- 
haps most effective of all, personal experi- 
ence. 

Of course, it can be argued that the pres- 
ent complexity of problems is too much for 
him; that by sheer mass of numbers, interest 
is deadened rather than quickened. Upon 
analysis, this argument breaks down into 
the fact that there are degrees of interest 
rather than a lack of interest. 

Youth is, first of all, intensely interested 
in those contemporary problems which 
directly concern and affect him. Second, he 














is only slightly less interested in those prob- 
lems which apply directly to his intimate 
associates, his family and close personal 
friends. Third, he is mildly interested in 
those problems which apply to more remote 
social groupings, such as the community or 
the state of which he is a member. 

Empirical evidence gathered by experi- 
enced social-studies teachers and other ob- 
servers substantiates this point of view. The 
out-of-school conversation of high-school 
boys and girls is very frequently concerned 
with problems of contemporary significance. 
It may range from a passing comment about 
so-and-so's family going on relief, or the pic- 
ture of the new airplane in the daily paper, 
to a surprisingly profound discussion of 
what to do about unemployment, or how 
to keep out of war. 

Irrespective of how superficial their opin- 
ions may be, the fact remains that contem- 
porary problems are widely discussed by 
American youth. It does not matter too 
much if the ideas expressed are those picked 
up at home from father or derived from a 
grotesque cartoon in an irresponsible paper. 
The important thing is that youth is aware 
of, and interested in, the various problems 
of his civilization. After all, thinking can be 
redirected when there is interest upon 
which to build. 

Teachers who have dared to cut loose 
from tradition are well acquainted with this 
interest of youth in what is taking place in 
the here and now. They report that students 
much prefer to study the live problems of 
the present, rather than the dead issues of 
the past. In many schools the pupils have 
taken the initiative in asking for a class in 
which they could learn about vital current 
affairs. 

In the questiuns they ask, in the topics 
they choose to write about or discuss, in the 
books and magazines they read, in the selec- 
tion of creative activities, in the pursuit of 
personal pleasure—in a hundred and one 
ways—today’s boys and girls indicate their 
interest in today’s happenings. More than 
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this, many of them are seriously interested 
in the projection of present trends into the 
future. They are concerned not only with 
what is, but with what may be. 

That American youth is no better in- 
formed about the problems and issues of his 
civilization than he has been found to be, 
is a severe indictment of the school’s fail- 
ure, in spite of its lip-service to the so-called 
doctrine of interest, to make the most of a 
glorious opportunity for real educational 
growth. 


2. Are Students Liberal or Conservative? 


Each generation appears to be somewhat 
skeptical about the good judgment of other 
generations. American youth has often been 
characterized as “radical,” but the charge 
is unfounded. Fortunately, a number of 
studies offer some information about the 
tendency of youth to be either liberal or 
conservative in its views on the contem- 
porary problems in American social, politi- 
cal, and economic life. 

Smith’s' investigation of the attitudes of 
dissimilar groups toward selected contem- 
porary problems and issues revealed that 
high-school seniors generally have the same 
attitudes as their parents. The correlation 
between these two groups was .g18. Between 
the attitudes of teachers and pupils he 
found a correlation of .854, and between 
parents and teachers a correlation of .881. 
He concluded that parents tend to express 
highly conservative attitudes toward current 
problems and issues. 

The close relationship between parents 
and teachers is not surprising, as teachers 
are on the whole a conspicuously conserva- 
tive group. On many individual problems, 
the students were more liberal than either 
parents or teachers. Further data are pro- 
vided by the published polls of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Public Opinion. These polls 
have shown rather consistently that the 

* Maurice M. Smith, The Attitudes and Opinions 
of California High School Seniors Toward Current 


Social Problems, Unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
University of California, Berkeley, 1935. 
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younger voters tend to be more liberal than 
the older ones. This, however, may merely 
be an expression of the established tendency 
for youth to be a little more progressive 
than persons a generation or more older. 

It can be inferred from Smith’s study that 
parents have more influence than teachers 
in directing students’ attitudes toward lib- 
eralism or conservatism. Further evidence is 
afforded in a study by Moore® of 3,700 
third- and fourth-year high-school students. 
Approximately one-half of the pupils ex- 
pressed “an earnest desire to be socially use- 
ful,” but there were clear indications that 
the school played a minor part in stimulat- 
ing their social impulses. 

Moore concluded that high-school pupils 
graduated without knowing how to think or 
form ethical judgments; that they do not 
know significant facts, and do not under- 
stand the meaning of freedom and democ- 
racy; and that the schools have less influence 
than the family, church, and first-hand con- 
tacts in developing social spirit. 

There is little doubt that high-school stu- 
dents are safely conservative in their view- 
points on contemporary problems. This 
might be discouraging, were it not for the 
accompanying desire to be socially useful. 
Hope for a more effective democracy still 
rests with youth. 


3. To What Extent are Students’ View- 
points on Contemporary Problems Subject 
to Change? 

There are those who say that, despite 
their interests, high-school pupils are too 
immature to think seriously and objectively 
about those contemporary problems which 
are controversial. Generally, it is the con- 
servative schoolmen and laymen who op- 
pose the study of controversial issues and 
problems in the schools. At worst, they fear 
radical indoctrination; at best, influences 
and a point of view that lead to question- 
ing the status quo. 

*Harry H. Moore, “Gangsters, Slums and Dema- 


gogues in Secondary Education,” Progressive Educa- 
tion, April, 1936. 
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These good gentlemen, as well as those 
who believe that the schools should assume 
responsibility for social reconstruction, 
would be surprised (and assured or cha- 
grined as the case might be) if they realized 
how difficult it is to change the social atti- 
tudes and opinions of high-school pupils. 

Many studies have been made of social 
attitudes, several of which throw light upon 
this particular problem. Kroll* gave the 
Harper “A Social Study” test in February 
and again in June, to six twelfth-grade 
classes, three of which were taught by con- 
servative teachers and three of which were 
taught by radical teachers during the inter- 
vening semester. The conservative teachers 
apparently influenced their pupils slightly 
in the direction of liberalism. The radical 
teachers had a somewhat greater liberal in- 
fluence on their pupils. Kroll concluded 
that “conservative teachers are not indoc- 
trinating” and that “radical teachers may be 
teaching pupils to question the status quo.” 

Colub and Swahn* tested for changes in 
attitudes of high-school pupils. The tests 
were given at the beginning and at the end 
of a semester’s course in American History. 
In only twenty per cent of the cases were 
there any observable changes in attitudes. 

Marple® found that three hundred high- 
school seniors were more susceptible to 
group opinion than were three hundred 
college students, and that the college stu- 
dents were more susceptible than were three 
hundred adults averaging forty years of age. 

In a study of college students, Cherring- 
ton® found that brief but powerful appeals, 
such as a dynamic talk by Kirby Page, were 


* Abraham Kroll, “The Teacher's Influence upon 
the Social Attitudes of Boys in the Twelfth Grade.” 
Journal of Educational Psychology. April 1934. 

* Jay Colub and A. D. Swahn, “Do American His- 
tory Students Change Their Attitudes After One 
Term’s Work?” Historical Outlook. January 1933. 

*Clare H. Marple, “The Comparative Suscepti- 
bility of Three Age Levels to Suggestions of Grou 
Versus Expert Opinion.” Journal of Social Psychol- 
ogy, May, 1933. 

*Ben M. Cherrington, Methods of Education in 
International Attitudes. Contributions to Education, 
No. 595, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, 1934. 
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more effective than lectures, courses, and 
seminars in changing students’ opinions 
about war and disarmament. 

On the whole, social-attitudes tests have 
not proved very satisfactory or conclusive, 
as to their findings. But such studies as we 
have, including the above, confirm the com- 
mon observations of teachers, that pupils’ 
attitudes and opinions are relatively stable. 
They are tough-minded and characteristic- 
ally resent the reformist or preacherish type 
of teacher. 

It may be argued, then, that since one of 
the school’s chief concerns is with pupil at- 
titude and opinion, why teach contempor- 
ary problems if it results in no change? The 
results appear not so much in changes of 
attitude as in differences in the quality of 
attitudes. The difference may be one be- 
tween a prejudice based on ignorance and 
animus, and an appreciation based on in- 
formation, thought, and respect. 

In the Cherrington study, one group of 
students held a model disarmament con- 
ference preceding the actual world disarma- 
ment conference. They met for two days at 
the state capitol building in Colorado. Pro- 
fessors were there to help them, although 
the students themselves did the actual or- 
ganization work. Before and after the con- 
ference they were given the “Thurstone 
Attitude Toward War Test.” The re-test 
difference between the Model Disarmament 
Conference Group and a Control Group 
were insignificant. Yet the educational 
value of the conference was significant. 

Unemployment and relief will, no doubt, 
be a major problem for years to come. It 
implies other fundamental problems such 
as causes and solutions of unemployment 
and especially the problem of how far the 
Federal Government should go in control- 
ling and regulating the economic activities 
of the people. Now, a class, let us say, may 
be about evenly divided on their attitudes 
or prejudices concerning these issues. Sup- 
pose that the pupils themselves were to col- 
lect the facts about unemployment and re- 


lief in their community. Exactly how many 
are on relief? What proportion are men? 
Women? White-collared workers? Manual 
and skilled workers? How much do they 
get per month? What projects are being 
carried on in the community? Why are these 
people unemployed? How might they be re- 
employed? 

After the facts are in and the discussion 
is over, the liberals would probably still 
think that relief should be handled by the 
Federal Government and the conservatives 
would probably continue to believe that it 
is a local problem. But should it be said, 
then, that the project was not worthwhile? 
That there is no qualitative difference in 
attitude nor advance in thinking? 

Attitudes are built up over a long period 
of time. The home and the social milieu 
have by far the greatest influence in shaping 
social attitudes in the young. The school 
can do very little in changing deeply in- 
grained social attitudes, even if it were de- 
sirable to do so. 

What the school can do is to stimulate 
pupils’ interests, vitalize their study of so- 
cial institutions, and teach them to think. 
The school can capitalize on youth's tend- 
ency to be open-minded and tolerant by 
teaching them always to get the relevant 
facts; to discuss and interpret them fairly; 
to respect the opinions of others; and to 
abide by majority decision. This is the 
democratic way, and this should be the 
way of the class-group. But before this can 
be done the teacher must have complete 
freedom in bringing these issues and prob- 
lems, which must be solved democratically, 
into the classroom. 

The school is the only place where the 
pupil can get an unbiased view from all 
angles of controversial contemporary prob- 
lems and issues; and the teacher is the only 
person who has the time and the training 
to work with these youngsters and to teach 
them how to get and to discuss and inter- 
pret the facts with tolerance and open- 
mindedness. 
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Through DARKEST 


By 
WILFRED EBERHART 
HERE is a familiar story that tells how a 


, porte in Boston one day asked her 
pupils to re-state in their own words the old 
adage, “A wink is as good as a nod to a 
blind horse.” 

Most of the pupils did the task quickly, 
but one small bespectacled boy wrote in- 
dustriously for some time after the others 
had finished. When he was called upon to 
recite, he read the following sentence from 
his paper: “A spasmodic movement of the 
optic is as adequate as a slight indication of 
the cranium to an equine quadruped de- 
void of its visionary capacities.” 

What became of the lad in after years 
deponent saith not, but one hazards the 
guess that he gravitated naturally toward 
that field in which his unusual talents 
would find their best opportunity for exer- 
cise—education. 

One pictures him in sombre professional 
garb beguiling a teachers’ convention with 
opinions couched in Johnsonian English; 
or devoting his energies as associate editor 
of the Yearbook of the American Associa- 
tion of Progressive Professors of Education 
to the task of blue-penciling all monosyl- 
lables in committee reports. In any event, 
the influence of his anonymous spirit is 
abroad in the land, like the voice of the 

——~ 

Eprror’s Nore: We chuckled often in 
reading this article by Wilfred Eberhart, of 
Ohio State University. He’s poking fun at 
you and you—and maybe at us, too. But 
we liked it. Hourly we are expecting some 
outraged reader to send in an article of poly- 
syllabic profundity, intended to annihilate 
Mr. Eberhart. Well, go to it! 
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turtle dove in the Biblical springtime. It is, 
therefore, only the part of wisdom for all 
alert teachers who have a hankering to see 
their names on convention programs or who 
have succumbed to writer's itch (cacoethes 
scribendi) to spend a little time in famil- 
iarizing themselves with peculiarly peda- 
gogical polysyllables. 

The present article offers an easy means 
of achieving a reasonable modernization of 
the teacher’s professional vocabulary. 

Language, as has been mentioned many 
times by learned philologists, is constantly 
in a state of flux.t Words are born, gad 
about for a time, grow wheezy and rheuma- 
tic, and finally die, even as you and I. 
Furthermore, it is a pretty hard thing to 
keep up with the word family. One notes 
in a sad, scientific fashion, with no intent 
of being critical of fertility in itself, that 
the birth rate among words is quite high, 
indeed. 

About all that the teacher can do, life 
being what it is, is to make the acquaint- 
ance of those words that have achieved 
some standing in the best circles. And even 
here, difficulty arises. The determination of 
exactly what words rank highest in the so- 
cial and professional scale would make a 
very pretty research problem for a student 
working toward a master’s degree. Or 
maybe even a doctor's degree. Objective 
evidence being lacking, one can only re- 
sort to personal opinion, inadequate though 
that standard may be. 

The following words, with brief annota- 
tions, constitute, in the opinion of the pres- 
ent writer, the minimum (or minimal) 


* Not a bad word, flux, aside from its brevity. 
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essentials? in vocabulary necessary for the 
effective presentation of (a) progressive 
points of view in educational journals and 
(b) forward-looking addresses before teach- 
ers’ conventions: 

Assimilative. A satisfactory definition of 
this term is having the ability to take up or 
incorporate, as food. In pedagogical litera- 
ture assimilative and material are, so to 
speak, Siamese twins. A few teachers of deli- 
cate sensibilities have demurred at the wide- 
spread use of assimilative because of the 
physiological connotation given to it by 
manuals of hygiene in treatises on the di- 
gestive tract. But is not food for the mind 
as necessary as food for the body? Truly, 
this word should be used more, not less. . 

Creative. Formerly a qualifying adjective 
applied to such works as described in Gen- 
esis I, 1, this word has, in late years, come 
into much wider usage. A recent investiga- 
tion reveals that it is employed on the aver- 
age of 26.6 times per hour at conferences of 
English teachers. As late as 1925 it was 
largely restricted to poems dealing with 
flora, fauna, and unrequited love. Many 
writers now, however, are employing it in 
such terms as creative janitorial service and 
creative listening. 

Creativity. The metamorphosis of the ad- 
jective creative into the noun creativity 1s 
justly regarded as dealing a body blow to 
the philological reactionaries, or Tories, as 
they are also known. The Tunkerville (Pa.) 
High School celebrated the first appearance 
of this word in print with a special pageant 
arranged by the dramatics department. A 
movement is now afoot to have it recognized 
in the next issue of standard dictionaries. 

Cycle. Many an unwary teacher has been 
fooled by the word cycle. It has nothing to 
do with the two-wheeled contraption on 
which Grandpa used to scorch over the 


* The list presented is admittedly not exhaustive. 
Note that the expression minimum (or minimal) es- 
sentials is used. In view of the factor of word fer- 
tility mentioned earlier, it is quite likely that new 
words will come into being during the interim be- 
tween the writing and publication of this article. 











roads. Observers expect cycle to enjoy great 
popularity both as an adjective, as in the 
cycle arrangement of industrial arts activi- 
ties and as a gerund, as in the cycling of 
arithmetical items. There is still a whirl of 
controversy over its precise meaning, how- 
ever. 

Differentia [-ae, pl.] If, as many scholars 
declare, it is well to insert a little pure Latin 
into one’s writing to give it “tone,” differ- 
entia will serve the purpose admirably. 
Carping critics may say that there are Eng- 
lish words just as good, but this attitude is 
probably due to a lack of classical training. 
A phrase like differentiae between curricula, 
while perhaps daring, is doubly effective 
because of the presence of two words of 
indisputably Latin origin. 

Dynamic. Professors of physics at one time 
regarded this word as their personal prop- 
erty. Educational philosophers have estab- 
lished it in accepted general usage, however, 
through the enunciation of such principles 
as: Life is dynamic, not static; education 
must be dynamic, not static; teachers must 
be dynamic, not static. A field for investi- 
gation that is now being opened up is the 
determination of the minimum horsepower 
that entitles any person, place, or thing to 
be coupled with the adjective dynamic. 

Functional-expressional-centres. In the 
better professional periodicals these three 
words are almost invariably used in con- 
junction. Hyphens may or may not be 
inserted, according to taste. In the former 
case, however, it is preferable, if indeed not 
imperative, that the spelling centre be em- 
ployed. (The accent, of course, remains on 
the penult, no matter which spelling is 
used.) A few cynics, critical of all attempts 
to elevate the level of professional English, 
have scoffed at the entire phrase, saying, 
“All that this means is just old-fashioned 
readin’, writin’, and talkin’.” There is little 
or no truth in this charge. Furthermore, 
those who do not like the phrase need not 
use it, but may stew in their own juices. 
Integrated. One authority estimates that 
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51,279 boys and girls in junior high schools 
alone will become integrated personalities 
during 1936 through the dissemination of 
information concerning the advantages of 
the integrated curriculum. This is no small 
achievement, and augurs well for the greatly 
increased use of this term. Few thoughtful 
persons, whether students or adults, would 
care to be disintegrated, especially in these 
trying times. 

Motivated. Recent studies have shown 
that the noun motivation and the verb 
motivate are steadily losing ground before 
the participle motivated. That the little 
learners whom society has placed in the 
teacher’s charge should engage only in 
motivated activities is a principle that is 
daily winning more adherents. Unmotivated 
pupils are apt to be disgruntled pupils; 
motivated pupils, on the other hand, usu- 
ally are gruntled pupils. The growing reali- 
zation of this fact may account for the 
current popularity of the term. 

Vitalized. This word is everywhere re- 
garded at le mot juste when used in con- 
nection with the phrase lessons in grammar. 
Grammar study need no longer be re- 
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garded as dull and uninteresting. Clever 
teachers now realize that they can have 
vitalized lessons in grammar by the simple 
method of adapting popular games like 
hide-and-go-seek and pussy-in-the-corner to 
the classroom situation. The word vitalized 
has a peculiar quality all its own, reflecting 
as it does the sparkle of youthful pastimes. 

Only one more matter remains to be 
mentioned—the use of proper names. Writ- 
ers and speakers who are aware of the value 
of the human touch have found it effective 
to employ suitable proper names, both 
Christian and family, in referring to types 
of teachers or types of pupils. The wisdom 
of this is apparent, Shakespeare to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. How much more 
descriptive is Ronnie Restless than a pupil 
who is fidgety! How much more vivid is 
Billy Brighteyes than a student of high I. Q.! 
How much more subtle is Miss Polly Poor- 
planner than a teacher who is careless about 
lesson plans! 

Truly, as Professor William Lyon Phelps 
has said, words are wonderful things. Let 
us, as teachers, add a new word to our vo- 
cabularies every single day. 





A Successful 





By 
VERNE M. YOUNG 


INTRAMURAL Program 


HE INTRAMURAL program in Ames Senior 

High School has been operating success- 
fully for three years for girls and two years 
for boys. With an enrollment of between 
five and six hundred students in the school, 
the program includes the majority in active 
participation. It is under the leadership of 
the girls’ physical education director and 
the boys’ intramural director, two persons 
vitally interested in leisure-time activities, 
full of originality and ingenuity, each with 
a deep love of sports. 


OBJECTIVES OF A PROGRAM 


During a recent state basketball tourna- 
ment in Iowa, the point was repeatedly 
brought out that contrary to past belief, 
physical development is, after all, not the 
chief and fundamental object of athletics. 
Of even greater importance is the develop- 
ment of a fine sense of sportsmanship and 
fair play. 

It is impossible to take part in a game 
without acquiring attitudes toward one’s 
opponents, the officials, and one’s fellow 
players. Knute Rockne, at a banquet cele- 
brating the close of one of his most success- 
ful seasons as a football coach at Notre 
Dame University, stated that although he 
had turned out a winning team, only the 
passing of years would determine whether 
or not the players had acquired qualities 

— ~#— 

Epitor’s Note: Sometimes an idea comes 
along that is so practical and desirable that 
you wonder why almost every school isn’t 
using it. This article by the principal of 
Ames Senior High School, Ames, Iowa, pre- 
sents such an idea. Very few schools will do 
anything about it, we reflect pessimistically. 
But don’t say we didn’t tell you. 
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from the game of football which would 
make them “great” players in the game of 
life. 

It is obvious to even the most casual ob- 
server that varsity or interscholastic ath- 
letics can give training to only a few boys of 
superior athletic ability. It is through the 
intramural program that sports can be de- 
mocratized, so that every student may be 
given the opportunity and may have the 
desire to participate, even though in a 
minor way, in some activity. Citizenship 
through sportsmanship, and training in the 
worthy and wise use of leisure time through 
proper play habits are probably the most 
worthwhile objectives to be realized. 


INTRAMURAL PROGRAM FOR GIRLS 


An intramural program for girls was in- 
augurated in Ames Senior High School in 
1932-1933 under the sponsorship of the 
Girls’ Athletic Association and the director 
of physical education for girls. During the 
first year various systems of organization 
were tried. Organizing by homerooms for 
volleyball proved unsatisfactory, due to the 
great variation in the number of girls in 
the different homerooms. Organization by 
“gym classes” proved more satisfactory from 
the standpoint of making up teams and 
managing tournaments. 

In these tournaments, every girl in school 
who was physically capable played on a 
team. Each “gym class” composed of from 
forty-five to fifty girls, was divided into four 
teams, according to classification in school, 
captains being elected by popular vote. This 
plan was used for basketball and baseball. 
In 1934-1935, field ball was added to the 
list. 

The Girls’ Athletic Association sponsors 
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an after-school program among the various 
classes. The three major sports, volleyball, 
basketball, and baseball, are played in sea- 
son. 

Class teams are chosen by the G. A. A. 
Council, and a tournament is held after 
dismissal of school in the afternoon. Eligi- 
bility for the class teams depends upon 95% 
attendance at the practices held for several 
weeks preceding each tournament. Interest 
is so high that it has been necessary to have 
two teams of twelve to fourteen for each 
class, and to run two tournaments for each 
sport. 

Since the time is usually short, the eli- 
mination type of tournament, with consola- 
tion games, proves most popular with the 
girls. In 1933-1934 it was decided that some 
sort of trophy would add interest; so a large 
orange and black felt Scotty dog was pur- 
chased. This trophy remains in the posses- 
sion of each class as long as it is victorious. 
At the end of each sports season the vic- 
torious troup’s name is printed on the dog. 

A new feature of the program in 1934- 
1935 was the organization of tournaments 
in the individual sports of ping-pong, 
shuffleboard, and tetherball, as well as a 
free-throw contest. The contests were car- 
ried on in the form of a ladder tournament. 
Each girl entered in the free-throw con- 
test threw at the basket one hundred times, 
the high score being sixty-three. The girls 
wanted to include tennis in this part of the 
program, but it was impossible then to ar- 
range for courts. 

A point system has been worked out by 
the Girl’s Athletic Association Council, 
whereby girls earn points toward letters 
and pillow tops. Although the class games 
are the most spectacular and popular of 
the activities, there are many other ways of 
earning points. 

Most of the points are earned in minor 
games and unorganized activities, such as 
swimming, tennis, hiking, bicycling, skat- 
ing, etc. The girls participate in these indi- 
vidually, or in small groups outside school. 
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They also keep health charts and work for 
leadership points. 

Points in leadership are earned by of- 
ficiating at games and by directing the 
activities of junior-high-school groups. This 
requires a very responsible type of girl, so 
only those attaining specified standards are 
permitted to work for leadership points. 
Their point system is this: For a minor let- 
ter, 500 points are necessary, of which 100 
must be in health, 100 in organized activi- 
ties, 50 in skill tests, 75 in leadership, and 
175 in unorganized activities. For a major 
letter, a second 500 points are required ac- 
cording to the same division of points; a 
pillow top is given to each senior who con- 
tinues to work for points after receiving 
her major letter. 

During the tournament, certain games 
are open to the public, particularly when 
each class championship is decided. Of 
course when the final championship is de- 
cided, the interest is highest. At these open 
games a five-cent admission is charged, 
which provides the necessary finances for 
any incidentals needed in the intramural 
program. The Board of Education fur- 
nishes the regular equipment for the va- 
rious sports. 


INTRAMURAL PROGRAM FOR Boys 


In the year following the inauguration 
of the girls’ program, a similar program was 
set up for boys, which, with the appoint- 
ment of an intramural director from the 
faculty, has been capably planned and de- 
veloped. 

The chief intramural activity was in 
basketball. Each class selected a team and 
competed in an elimination tournament 
for the school championship. While this 
was a step in the right direction, it still 
failed to offer the opportunity for partici- 
pation to more than a very small percentage 
of the boys in school. In the tournament 
the losing team was eliminated and did not 
compete again. The time spent in play was 
also short, since it consisted of one or two 
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practice periods preceding the tournament. 

In enlarging upon this original program 
the principal objective was to provide 
facilities so that an increased number of 
boys might participate. There were, how- 
ever, many other points to be considered. 
The formation of equal competition units 
was necessary, so that the younger boys 
would not be thrown into competition with 
those older or more mature. The division 
of time with the varsity was another prob- 
lem to be solved. In the matter of eligibility, 
it was decided to make everyone eligible 
except those boys who were already partici- 
pating in varsity athletics or who were 
physically unfit for competitive play. 

The intramural for boys in the Ames 
Senior High School is now organized on the 
homeroom basis. In the fall, the faculty 
supervisor appoints a boy to take over the 
job of intramural director of his home- 
room. Two other boys are also selected to 
serve as intramural managers. It is through 
this student leadership that the entire pro- 
gram is administered. 

The homeroom directors know when 
there is to be a contest in which their home- 
room will be represented; it is their duty 
to see to it that the members of the room 
are notified and that a full team is on hand 
at the scheduled time. The student intra- 
mural managers take care of all equipment 
and keep all records of participation, wins 
and losses, and also serve as score-keepers 
at all contests. The job of student intra- 
mural manager is one requiring much re- 
sponsibility and initiative. 

The school year is divided into three 
sport seasons. During the fall, a large num- 
ber of boys participate in first- and second- 
team football. For those not taking part in 
football, various individual types of sports 
have been provided. The first of these is 
badminton, a game similar in many ways 
to tennis, but rather new to this country. 
Badminton courts are marked out on the 
site of our tennis courts, and each evening 
after school during the fall months a large 








group of students may be seen engaged in 
this activity. Horseshoe pitching is the other 
game in which there is a great deal of com- 
petition during the fall season. Two regular 
courts are used for this sport. 


SUMMARY OF THE INTRAMURAL PROGRAM 


A new activity was introduced last fall 
in connection with football—a punting and 
drop-kicking contest. In the drop-kicking 
contest, two boys tied with a forty-five yard 
kick over the goal post. The punting con- 
test was won by a kick of sixty-five yards. 

During the past winter a careful record 
was kept of the boys participating in intra- 
mural ping-pong and basketball. Sixty- 
three per cent took part every week in one 
or both of the sports offered. This very 
high percentage of participation is particu- 
larly significant, considering that intra- 
mural activity is carried on after school 
closes at 4:05 in the afternoon. 

On Wednesday and Friday nights a 
round-robin tournament in basketball held 
the interest of each homeroom. Two games 
were played at the same time on the short 
courts of the fieldhouse, followed by two 
other games on a large court. This made 
it possible for eight teams to play a full 
game each afternoon. Play was usually com- 
pleted by 6 in the afternoon. At the close 
of the season (usually about the time of 
the State Basketball Tournament), it is 
becoming traditional that the homeroom 
champions play the men of the faculty for 
the school championship. 

On Tuesdays and Thursdays, the game 
rooms were filled to capacity with boys who 
took an intensive interest in ping-pong, or 
table tennis, as it is now called. Round- 
robin tournaments were played by the 
homerooms, as in basketball. Four tables 
were in constant use; and as an outgrowth 
of the intramural competition a large num- 
ber of boys built ping-pong tables at their 
homes. Four of the boys formed the “Ames 
Table Tennis Club” and played matches 
with neighboring cities on several occasions. 
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This club was not sponsored in any way 
by the high school, since intramural play 
is confined to the hours between 4 and 6. 

The spring program consisted of soft- 
ball games among four teams organized 
from those boys interested. Had there been 
enough tennis courts available to supple- 
ment those which we had already leased 
from Iowa State College, a successful tour- 
nament might have been held in this sport, 
since there was considerable interest shown. 

A beginning was made in golf by offer- 
ing an instruction class to junior- and 
senior-high-school boys and girls, and teach- 
ers. One hundred and fifty persons took ad- 
vantage of this opportunity, and very satis- 
factory results were obtained. 


FINANCING THE PROGRAM 


We have a general athletic fund upon 
which we depend to finance our boys’ in- 
tramural program. However, we have dis- 
covered that very little expense is required 
to support quite an elaborate program 
after it is once functioning, for about the 
only replacements necessary are shuttle- 
cocks for badminton and balls for ping- 
pong, and in our school system the shuttle- 
cocks are provided in the budget allowed 
by the Board of Education to the Physical 
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Education Department. Basketballs and two 
score books for basketball games each year 
are likewise furnished through the budget. 
Four ping-pong tables costing twenty dol- 
lars were purchased by the Student Council 
for use in the social program of the high 
school. 

Following is an itemized account of the 
expenses which have been necessary to set 
up our intramural program: 


For Fall 
Badminton 
I TD hic kccsccenicensdessoseuny $ 2.00 
OP GND wo ciknncevecccacdcccccoences 4-50 
Horseshoe 
De OD nsw cdccsctvesetsesscanss 2.00 
For Winter 
ie 
DN ED nccedevxasaeneccesnasee 4.80 
8 homemade ping-pong paddles .......... 50 
12 ping-pong balls (each year) ............ .go 


4 ping-pong tables—no additional cost 


Basketball 
Bo ee 3.00 
10 numeral roti PME ctrvsvaenedroees 1.00 
balls—no additional cost 


Total Cost First Year ............... $18.70 


Officials for the basketball games are se- 
cured from among post-graduate students 
in the high school, and alumni. As pay- 
ment for officiating at these games, they 
are issued passes to the home games played 
on the inter-scholastic basketball schedule. 








A FUNCTIONING 


Junior High School 


By ROBERT S. GILCHRIST 


OYS AND GIRLS deserve schools which 
B meet their needs, stimulate their inter- 
ests, and develop their abilities. Few edu- 
cators are willing to defend the thesis that 
the typical junior high school of today is 
doing this. 

In an attempt to determine what should 
constitute an effective program for the 
junior high school, the writer interviewed 
more than 100 selected educators and several 
laymen. In addition, a study was made of 
the literature written concerning the junior 
high school, particularly that phase which 
concerns itself with the issues of educational 
theory and practice. 

The proposals made in this article are 
not a composite of practices found in junior 
high schools, or of the opinions of educat- 
ors. Rather, the plan represents the writer's 
conception of a junior-high-school program 
in which the policies and procedures would 
be justified in terms of sound criteria. The 
trend in junior-high-school education seems 
definitely to be toward a program char- 
acterized by practices such as those pro- 


Eprror’s Nore: Definite trends toward 
the modernizing of high-school curriculums 
and administration are now under way. To 
what goals will these trends, if they con- 
tinue, lead the secondary school in five, ten, 
twenty years from now? Without setting a 
time limit, the author, who is Director of 
Secondary Education in the public schools 
at Greeley, Colorado, describes the type of 
junior high school that might reasonably be 
expected to develop, based on present facts 
and tendencies. 





posed in this article. No proposal is made 
which is not being practiced with seeming 
success in one or more junior high schools. 

The Curriculum. The school curriculum 
consists of the experiences of each student 
while under the guidance of the school 
staff. The interests of boys and girls prob- 
ably cause them to seek experiences in the 
following areas: (1) physical activities, (2) 
communication with others through read- 
ing, and written and oral expression, (3) 
participation in the group living of the 
school, home, community, nation, and 
world, (4) their relation to the physical and 
biological environment, (5) production, dis- 
tribution, and consumption of goods and 
services, (6) satisfying of creative and emo- 
tional impulses, (7) working out a satisfying 
philosophy of life, (8) a realization of the 
fact that some day they will want to earn 
money by which to live. Activities in these 
areas will constitute the school curriculum. 

A Functional Organization of the School 
Program. It is proposed that the traditional 
subject-matter division of the school curricu- 
lum, with its emphasis on departmental or- 
ganization, cannot be justified. The junior 
high school of the future will, it seems, pro- 
vide a master teacher to guide students in 
their learning activities all of the time dur- 
ing their stay in junior high school. This 
does not mean that the students will always 
be in his room. The teacher will function in 
the capacities currently known as those of 
the homeroom, English, social science, and 
science teachers. 

Laboratories in fine arts, instrumental 
and vocal music, typewriting, modern lan- 
guage, reading and language skill, mathe 
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matics, science, home-making, practical arts, 
library and health, with well-trained teach- 
ers in charge, should be available. 

Prompted by his purposes and the counsel- 
ling of his adviser, the pupil should be privi- 
leged to go to any of these laboratories dur- 
ing the day. 

Obviously, these teacher specialists will 
be on call not only to consult with the ad- 
viser, but actually to work with pupils 
whose activities are of such a nature that 
the help of these specialists will prove ad- 
vantageous. 

Under the direction of the master teacher, 
who has the opportunity to know the indi- 
viduals in his group intimately, this plan 
allows opportunities for students to remedy 
weaknesses in language and mathematics 
skills. It enables them to pursue and de- 
velop interests in the arts. Provision is made 
for all activities to grow out of the needs 
and interests discovered while working on 
problems, real to the students. 

As the junior-high-school pupil matures, 
his interests will direct him into the various 
laboratories, sometimes for as much as half 
of his school day. Assemblies, inter-group 
meetings of pupils for student participation, 
and other special talent-developing media, 
should be scheduled as the need suggests. 
Pupils should be excused from other activi- 
ties. No formal period is necessary. 

In this ideal junior high school, students 
should be permitted to spend a part of each 
day in recreation under the direction of a 
supervisor whose attitude will be that of a 
participant rather than a formal teacher. 

Length of School Year and Day. School 
facilities should be available the entire year. 
Should a child wish to be at school in the 
late afternoon, on Saturday, or during the 
summer months, he will be given the privi- 
lege. The entire staff will need to be avail- 
able for only ten months of the year, five 
days a week, and about six hours a day. The 
number of advisers at other times will de- 
pend upon the need. 

Grouping of Students. Grouping of stu- 
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dents should be in terms of social maturity, 
not merely academic achievement or men- 
tal ability. Ability differences of students 
will be recognized in the provision made 
for the individual to overcome weaknesses 
and develop abilities in the various labora- 
tories, yet students will be members of a 
social group where a wide range of abilities 
exists. Surely, the pupils should profit from 
this opportunity. 

Size of Groups. The master teacher prob- 
ably will be able to give most effective guid- 
ance if his group numbers no more than 25. 
However, he should be able to do more 
effective work even with 40 in his group, 
than under a departmentalized plan where 
he must direct the activities of 130 to 200 
students each day. 

Disciplinary Regulations and Rewards. 
The student will have a chance to develop 
controls of his own actions, rather than be 
subject to external compulsions. Otherwise, 
self-education will not be as likely to take 
place in later years. 

Attendance and other disciplinary regula- 
tions should not be blanket measures. For 
the vast majority of students no rules will 
need to be imposed. If the individual is en- 
couraged to anticipate consequences of ac- 
tions, he will in most cases be able to act 
wisely. A problem of a student will be con- 
sidered in terms of the conditions affecting 
the actions in that particular situation. 

Recognition of work well done in terms 
of ability will be freely given. However, stu- 
dents will not be encouraged to participate 
in activities to receive rewards. 

Textbooks and Home Work. Basic texts 
owned or issued to each pupil will be un- 
necessary. Each classroom will have a li- 
brary consisting of books and periodicals 
which are needed. This classroom library 
will be richly supplemented by the school 
library. Home work will not be included in 
the program, but students will be encour- 
aged to engage in home activities related to 
their school experiences. 

The Evaluation Program. The purpose of 
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the evaluation program will be to aid the 
pupil and his adviser in measuring progress, 
determining weaknesses which should be 
corrected, and determining the direction 
which his next experiences should take. The 
pupil will have an active part in evaluating 
his progress. All hoped-for outcomes should 
be considered, i.e., attitudes, appreciations, 
habits, understandings, knowledges, and 
skills. The result should be made a part of 
the pupil’s school record, and should be the 
basis for a report to parents on progress 
attained. 

A, B, C, D, F, and comparable marking 
systems will not be used. Evaluation will 
be a part of the regular teaching and learn- 
ing process, and will not be used merely for 
the purpose of making final judgments. 
These evaluations will not be limited to 
paper and pencil tests, but will utilize all 
available techniques to measure growth. 

Participation of Teachers and Pupils in 
the Administration of the School. The 
school should be a coéperative democratic 
community in which the abilities and inter- 
ests of each member, student, and teacher, 
are utilized. Students will assume responsi- 
bilities considered in many schools as those 
which adults alone can assume. Planning 
for assembly programs, participation in the 
program of curriculum development, en- 
gaging in community improvement pro- 
jects, meeting with others in social func- 
tions, etc., should provide them with con- 
crete situations in which they can face the 
problems of group living. 

In the same manner, teachers should co- 
6perate in the administration of the school. 
The principal's role is that of a coérdinator. 
He should have ample administrative aid, 
either through the employment of admin- 
istrative assistants or through the freeing of 
the time of especially qualified teachers. 

The Size of the School. Whether or not 
a system is organized on a 6-3-3, 8-4, or 6-4-4 
plan is not the important factor in deter- 
mining the value of the educational pro- 
gram. It is essential that the welfare of the 


individual student is being considered. 
Probably one secondary school unit is ad- 
visable unless a community has as many 
as a thousand students of secondary-school 
age. 

In a small community where the total 
pupil population is not over 1000, a single 
unit for the entire school may be best. This 
does not necessarily mean that the entire 
unit must be housed in one building. Small- 
er, more artistic buildings on the same 
campus combine the values of having ac. 
cess to special facilities and providing for 
the partial segregation of students of wide 
difference in age. Close articulation of the 
units is then possible. 

The School Plant. The physical plant 
should be in keeping with a dynamic educa- 
tional program. Adequate grounds for play 
facilities are essential. Indoor gyms and rec- 
reational game rooms should be provided. 
Rooms which permit an informal atmos- 
phere for work, with movable furniture, 
plenty of bulletin-board space, and library 
shelves, are needed. 

Small conference rooms adjoining class- 
rooms are desirable. 

Halls, cafeterias, and other rooms where 
normal conversations of boys and girls cause 
excess noise, should be sound-proofed. 
Grounds and building should be artistically 
designed, so that students will develop a 
pride in the maintenance and improvement 
of their beauty. 

A golf course, tennis courts, and a swim- 
ming pool are highly desirable. Whether 
they are on the school property or not is 
unimportant. They should be available for 
use of both students and adults of the com- 
munity. 

The Staff. The principal and teachers of 
the school should be individuals who have 
a high respect and liking for boys and girls. 
They should be willing continually to study 
methods by which their school can better 
achieve its aims. Their belief in democracy 
as a way of life should enable them to guide 
students intelligently. 
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About half of the staff should be men. 
Women teachers should not lose their posi- 
tions because of marriage. Teachers should 
be retained only as long as their personali- 
ties and professional outlook are conducive 
to the development of boys and girls. But 
on the other hand, they should be able to 
enjoy a reasonable degree of security and 
be protected from the whims of petty board 
politics. They should be able to obtain sab- 
batical leave to travel, continue study, raise 
a family, or participate more directly in so- 
cial and economic life. 

The preparation of the staff will need to 
be broad, probably including five years of 
development under the guidance of a school 
of education faculty. During the fifth year, 
provision should be made for them to work 
with boys and girls in actual school situa- 
tions as cadet teachers. 

The experiences of the prospective teach- 
ers during these five years should be such 
as to give them an insight into national and 
international problems. The contributions 
of the various schools of psychology to the 
problems of child development and the 
learning process should be studied. Oppor- 
tunities for the development of a social and 
educational philosophy should be provided. 

Home and Community Relations. The 
school facilities should be available for par- 
ents to continue their education. This 
should take the form of a self-educative 
venture, requiring little expenditure of 
money except for materials and building 
maintenance. It would include opportunity 
for pursuit of leisure-time interests, and 
group study of social and economic issues. 

The teacher adviser should know the par- 
ents of his pupils intimately, in order that 
together they can guide the child intelli- 
gently in his development. Parent participa- 
tion in curriculum development and in the 
determination of the policies and proced- 
ures of the school will be sought. 

The staff of the junior high school should 
encourage the formation of a council of 
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adult leaders of community youth agencies 
in order that the efforts of various adult 
groups can be integrated to meet the needs 
of boys and girls. 

Society can afford to support an educa- 
tional system which is making a genuine 
contribution to the attainment of its social 
ideals. A true picture of the school’s aims, 
and the extent to which they are being 
achieved, will be given the community 
through the public-relations program of the 
school. The community will then be in a 
position to judge the effectiveness of the 
school, and will support the program finan- 
cially to the limit of its ability. 

The Curriculum Development Program. 
If a junior-high-school faculty is really to 
exert a positive influence in the lives of the 
boys and girls, the members must be en- 
gaged continuously in a program of curricu- 
lum development. They will need to de- 
velop a social philosophy to guide them in 
advising youth. A philosophy of education 
envisioning the manner in which the school 
can help individuals develop social ideals, 
and discover means of attaining them, must 
be evolved. The aims of the school should 
be developed in terms of the social and edu- 
cational philosophy of the staff. 

A most important phase of curriculum 
work is the study of the means by which 
student activities can best be directed. This 
will include the determination of the abili- 
ties, interests, and present status of the 
physical, emotional, and intellectual growth 
of the pupil. It will involve a study of teach- 
ing methods and procedures. An under- 
standing of the environment in which the 
student lives is essential. 

Determining the scope of the curriculum 
for a given unit of a school system is prob- 
ably the most difficult phase of curriculum 
development. The functions of secondary 
education will need to be carefully consid- 
ered. An understanding of the part that the 
junior high school should play in carrying 
out these functions will need to be reached. 


Conference Reading 
breaks through APATHY 


By MARY NOE FOUNTAIN 


HAD Just finished teaching The Idylls of 
I the King, in one of the most carefully 
prepared units I was capable of planning 
for a low junior class. 

There were the usual selections of the 
Idylls to read, the reading with the class of 
the difficult idylls or passages, guide ques- 
tions to assist in the comprehension, thought 
questions to work out, interpretations in 
terms of good sportsmanship in modern life, 
exercises in comparisons, evaluations, judg- 
ments, and predictions of the situations ex- 
tended into modern circumstances. There 
were, too, the memorization of favorite pas- 
sages, development of character studies, the 
opportunity to interpret pictorially and to 
collect epithets and to make reports on his- 
torical background—all worked out in the 
regular minimum and additional assign- 
ments. 

As far as I knew, I had made use of all 
the Morrisonian suggestions to interpret 
and develop this unit into “an aspect of an 
organized subject capable of being under- 
stood rather than capable of being remem- 
bered.” And yet there were the usual num- 
ber of my class to whom The Idylls of the 
King still remained “that stuff” and a jum- 
ble of misspelled names. 


Eprror’s Note: Some teachers of English 
will writhe and tear their hair as they read 
the author's thorough explanation of her 
course in Conference Reading, given as an 
introduction to the study of literature. Is it 
cricket? Is it according to Hoyle? Well, it 
got results. Splendid results. And what high- 
school teaching needs, if not a good five-cent 
cigar, is more results. 
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To be sure, there were the superior few 
who loved the poetry and its exquisite style, 
and who vaguely sensed the vast handling of 
life problems, clothed in romantic dress of 
chivalry. Perhaps they even felt an inspira- 
tion to find a solution of their own prob- 
lems through the understanding of Arthur’s 
noble yet practical philosophy. But these 
were few, far too few for the time and energy 
devoted to the preparation and teaching of 
this classic. Even for these there was evi- 
dence of an unhappy struggle. 

On the other hand, there were those to 
whom, no doubt, I have made The Idylls 
of the King the signal for loathing. The 
guilty feeling that I may have so turned 
aside anyone from the probable enjoyment 
of this literary gem through a forced study 
or through my presentation is not easily 
glossed over. The price is too great for any 
earnest teacher to pay. 

Such a situation for an English teacher 
trying to teach classics to an average low 
junior class seemed hopeless if she con- 
scientiously faced the results of the achieve- 
ment of her objective, which read: “To en- 
joy reading in poetry a modern life situa- 
tion presented in medieval setting.” Some- 
thing was wrong; something was lacking; for 
the majority of the class barely passed, four 
superior members bore off one A and three 
B’s, while four failed outright. 

At this point, my principal asked me if I 
would try an experiment in what he termed 
Conference Reading. Would I? I was ready 
to try anything that would give me results 
of sincere enjoyment and appreciation with- 
out that struggling, forcing, and cramming 
of unwanted subject matter into rebellious 
and resentful minds. 
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CONFERENCE READING BREAKS THROUGH APATHY 


The conference plan of reading is based 
on free choice of reading selections by the 
student. Experiential background is the de- 
termining force of selection. Then through 
private conferences with each student as he 
finishes his book, the teacher acts as a guid- 
ing agent in the interpretations of experi- 
ences, appreciations, and evaluations of 
characters, style of writing, value of plot, 
etc. Always, if possible, the counsellor en- 
courages the reader to progress. If a student 
has chosen a detective story for his first 
book, his guide introduces him to a better 
type of detective story. From that point his 
interest may be worked into other fields, 
where his experience will still give him a 
basis for appreciation and enjoyment. 

In order to get into the work, I found that 
I needed to give a pre-test of such nature 
as to reveal interests, experiences, and free 
reading choices, and to give me an insight 
into home reading habits: magazines, books, 
sharing of reading with members of the fam- 
ily, amount of discussion over books, 
amount of reading aloud in the group, ex- 
change of books between parents and chil- 
dren. I needed to know if English or some 
foreign language was habitually spoken in 
the home; and I especially wanted to know 
if the students felt that a unit of free read- 
ing would be of any value to them. 

The results of this test showed me that as 
a group I had a class widely scattered in in- 
terest, from the most shallow to the most 
capable in forming mature judgments. None 
had a wide reading experience. Two came 
from foreign-speaking homes, one of whom 
wrote, “My parents can’t read; so they 
don’t.” One girl liked poetry because of its 
sound and pictures; ten never read anything 
for pleasure. To the question on types of 
stories liked best, the majority checked the 
western, adventure, or detective-mystery 
story. 

The home reading was negligible. From 
the home in which no reading was done, 
to the superficial one in which the parents, 
one girl reported, had “read all the best 
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books and so they haven't anything left to 
read,” the survey showed little or no read- 
ing except that of light magazine stories. 
There was little or no exchange of experi- 
ence in reading, and no group reading 
aloud. 

Open season the year round on sports in 
Chico, California, might be Mr. Van Loon’s 
explanation for the lack of reading in this 
community. At any rate, this bird’s-eye view 
of the situation revealed to me why I 
couldn’t make The Idylls of the King an 
enjoyable reading experience to this group. 
There was nothing in their lives on which 
I could fasten such an exalted piece of 
literature. 

I began the experiment in conference 
reading by explaining that now we were to 
read in a different way. Each one was to 
bring a book from any source—school, town, 
home, or friend's library. The only require- 
ment was that the student would like to read 
that book. 

We were going to have a period of nine 
weeks of reading for enjoyment, and pupils 
would receive credit for doing that. The 
class united in acceptance of the plan. To- 
gether we agreed upon adopting a free and 
easy atmosphere. Freedom to choose favor- 
able seats, to change a book if the reading 
didn’t prove to be as interesting as it looked, 
to be as comfortable as possible, to exchange 
pleasure found in humorous, beautiful, or 
in exciting passages, was the order of the 
day. 

On the first day, in spite of being pre- 
pared to welcome even Diamond Dick, I was 
agreeably surprised to find that no flagrant- 
ly objectionable book appeared. While 
there were some good books, most of them 
were insipid and characterless, although 
harmless. The girls seemed to begin with 
school-girl stories, while the boys chose the 
light mystery kind. 

The room assumed at once its easy-going 
atmosphere. Congenial groups assembled at 
one table; tilted chairs and outstretched feet 
spoke for relaxation; subdued comments 
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and giggles told of passages with a common 
appeal. Conference Reading was on its way. 

My place in this scheme now began to un- 
fold itself. I went from one to another, with 
a record sheet for each student in my hand. 
I visited with each one about his book. I 
learned where he had found his choice, 
what had interested him in his selection, if 
he would like to read another story on the 
same subject, and what was the vocabulary 
level of his book. All this information I re- 
corded briefly on each sheet. 

Then, as each one finished his book, he 
came to me for a private conference. We 
talked about the story, the characters, the 
author's purpose, the possibility or proba- 
bility of the story, the application of events 
to his own life. 

Through my questions, the students be- 
came gradually aware of a new significance 
in reading; I became more aware of the 
individuals I was teaching. There were 
times when our conferences were exchanges 
of mutual enjoyment over some scene or 
character. Sometimes the students’ questions 
were as searching to me as mine were to 
them. In this period of conference we built 
up sound bases of understanding. 

On the record sheets I religiously wrote, 
sometimes in quoted phrases, sometimes in 
summary form, the reactions of each student 
to his different selections. It was a revelation 
to me to see how their reading progressed. 
It was natural that the exchange of books 
within the group would occur. Some of my 
colleagues asked, “But didn’t you find that 
they just exchanged those insipid and char- 
acterless books and were satisfied with 
them?” I agreed that there were many ex- 
changes, but there was a noticeable im- 
provement in taste. One of my girls ex- 
pressed it like this: “I have read better books 
now, and I don’t care for anything as light 
as that.” 

The experiment, through its close con- 
tacts in the conference hour, brought thrills 
as well as interest. There was the one which 
came with “discovering” a girl whom 


neither her other teachers nor I could un- 
derstand. She seemed to resist all attempts 
at friendliness. 

At times in class she gave brilliant re- 
sponses; at others she gave most common- 
place ones. In her reading she had tried 
mystery, scientific, humorous, and travel 
stories, and had arrived at the conference 
stage with Conrad’s Typhoon without any 
show of enthusiasm or deep interest. When 
she told me that she thought Conrad took 
too long to tell about the storm, I grasped 
for a new idea. Her protest showed me that 
she liked poetry, and I reached out for that 
subject. Rather impassively, yet with a spark 
of interest, she told me about having en- 
joyed The Bugle Song. 

That was the turning point. Under 
recommendation and guidance she read The 
Princess, Enoch Arden, Pippa Passes, and 
selections from The Ring and the Book, 
with remarkable appreciation. After the 
conference over Pippa Passes, one which | 
shall never forget, we found a common 
ground for friendly understanding. From 
that moment her indifference dropped, and 
her real self came to light. This one ex- 
perience justified the whole experiment. 

Another moment of revelation of the stu- 
dent came through a reading incident with a 
young Italian boy, whose parents read no 
English, and in whose home no exchange 
of reading experience took place. No book 
had exactly pleased this lad. Then one day 
he came to my desk with Pennell’s book of 
sketches of San Francisco before the fire of 
1906. He had enjoyed the pictures and the 
descriptions of the old theatres, cafes, and 
landmarks because he had heard his father 
mention these places. 

Thinking of that poverty of enjoyment in 
mutual exchange in his home, I said, 
“When you are eating dinner tonight, 
Charles, tell your father about finding this 
book and of seeing these pictures.” He 
looked at me for a minute, and then slowly 
and sadly shook his head and walked away. 
A short time later he reappeared at my desk 
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and said earnestly and solemnly, just as if 
there had been no interval, “Mrs. Fountain, 
you don’t know my father!” 

' I hadn't, of couse, until that moment. 
Then I suddenly saw the whole tyrannical 
scene of that boy’s home life. I don’t sup- 
pose his father ever allows anyone to talk 
except in monosyllables. Imagine the futil- 
ity of trying to make a boy with such back- 
ground read and enjoy The Idylis of the 
King——or anything clse outside the range 
of his narrow experience. 

While each record was different, each 
one showed a steady progress in develop- 
ment of taste and judgment. 

I know there are teachers of English who 
will be shocked to discover that not one in 
the group chose to read Shakespeare. I 
didn’t succeed in leading a single one to 
that altar of excellence in English literature. 
If I had forced any or led in captive chains 
any of these innocents, the results would 
have been the same that I had with the 
Idylls. The reason for my failure must be 
obvious: none was capable of understand- 
ing Shakespeare on the basis of enjoyment. 

There were other activities of the class 
besides reading. At frequent intervals, 
sometimes once a week, sometimes once in 
every two weeks, we came together in group 
discussion. Quite informal we made our 
gathering. In fact, we tried to get away from 
the schoolroom atmosphere entirely for our 
mutual exchanges of pleasure reading. 

I found that passing a tray of candy to 
the members grouped about the table loos- 
ened up the feeling considerably. Contribu- 
tions to the discussions came, delightful in 
their frankness. After the first meeting of 
this kind, which I conducted, I appointed 
an official host or hostess for the meeting, 
and he or she carried on a stimulating hour 
of discussion about their books, with little 
or no prompting from me. 

Other major activities of this hour were 
book displays and book reviews clipped 
from magazines and newspapers. At the be- 
ginning of the unit and near the middle, 
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or any time the need arose, I brought from 
the library books that hadn’t been chosen, 
and by telling something about each one, or 
by reading a brief, attractive selection from 
one or two, or by showing and explaining 
about the different editions, print, illustra- 
tions, etc., I could interest some in new types 
of reading. 

The bulletin board was alive with reviews 
contributed from various sources by both 
the students and me. Illustrated reviews 
were especially attractive and interest pro- 
voking. Sometimes a book jacket piqued 
curiosity to a high pitch. Then there was a 
race to the library to see who could get the 
book first. We were all alert for good books 
for ourselves and for others. 

Another activity was one which the stu- 
dent took care of. It was the record of his 
own reading, arranged under an objective, 
or objectives, which he made for himself. 

On 4 x 6 cards, which I issued to each 
member, the student wrote what he wished 
to gain through his reading. Then he listed 
the books he had read to help him reach his 
goal. A brief statement under each title ex- 
plained in what way the book had contrib- 
uted to his objective. In this simple way, 
the students learned that their reading for 
enjoyment might just as well be done in a 
purposeful manner. The form was so simpli- 
fied and abbreviated that it bore no stigma 
of a book report. 

At the end of the unit, when I called for 
expressions about Conference Reading, my 
class rang all the changes on the scale of 
praise. Specifically they said they enjoyed 
books of their own choice, reading at their 
own spéed and in their own way, and seeing 
a practical value in their reading. Over and 
over again these thoughts came out. 

One expression from a girl who had 
dropped American History because she was 
so poor in reading vocabulary, was especial- 
ly gratifying. She tells her own story par- 

tially like this: 

“Before we started in class, I didn’t enjoy reading 
at all, but after we had read for several weeks, I 
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began to enjoy reading very much. I like to read 

books on travel and some on romance now, while be- 

fore I only liked to read love stories. The books I 

have read have broadened my vocabulary, bettered 

my spelling, and increased my understanding of 
pronunciation.” 

Then followed a list of books she had read, 

with a comment of value on each one. I 

had been more than delighted with her 

progress, but I was much more so by her 
own consciousness of awakened interest. 

When I took counsel with myself to see 

how I felt about the course, I listed the 

following: 

1. There was no resentment to overcome 
about the student's book. If he found 
he had made a mistake in his choice, 
he was free to change books. 

. There was no lagging on the part of 
the students, nor was there any need 
for prodding on my part. The room 
was always a model of industrious read- 
ing. 

3. There was no discipline problem. The 
class clown was too busy reading some- 
thing he liked. 

4- Each student grew in his enjoyment of 
discussing books with his classmates 
and me. 

5. The first feeling of defense for his selec- 
tion gave way to a frank statement, 
backed by intelligent reasons for his 
opinions. I feel we reached common 
ground in understanding. 

6. Positive evidence on improved judg- 
ment of books developed. It was inter- 
esting to me to see a student read 
something good, turn to lighter books, 
only to return to the better reading. 

7. The hour was 2 happy one, because 
everyone was accomplishing what he 
wished without pressure of any kind. 

8. If reading like this had been enjoyed 
from the time the child began to read 
independently, the background of the 
average high-school youngster would 
be far beyond what it is today. Then, 
it might be possible to conduct more 


no 





enjoyable class studies of the classics 
with far better results than I experi- 
enced at the beginning of the term. 


Unfortunately, grades are still a part of 
our system, and at last I faced the issue: 
How will I grade these students? Obviously, 
I could not make out a true-false, comple- 
tion, matching, or any of the other objective 
types of tests, for all had not covered the 
same field. On the other hand, the old essay 
examination, written under a stress and 
strain of the hour period, has never been 
satisfactory to me as a fair test. 

So in the experimental stage of this pro- 
cedure I affixed grades based on the record 
of the pupil's progress. Whenever a student 
showed me through his conference discus- 
sion that he recognized a good book, I con- 
sidered his work satisfactory. If, through his 
subsequent free choice of, and evaluation 
of, books, he showed sustained judgment of 
the value of a good book, and also showed a 
tendency to progress either through widen- 
ing his experience on the same level or 
through climbing into a rarer atmosphere, I 
considered his work of an A or B quality. 
The grades recorded on this group were one 
A, one D, and no failures. 

The experiment left me pleased—but still 
wondering. Couldn't I still have class 
studies on the classics? I believed I could, 
only now I saw the force of my trial of the 
new procedure. This free conference read- 
ing must precede a study of the classics. In 
this manner I could build up a background 
of reading experience, evaluations, analyses, 
and judgments that were wholly lacking in 
my class at the beginning of the semester. 

Therefore, at my next opportunity, | 
started my low elevens reading in the above 
manner instead of introducing them at once 
to the classics. In main, the procedure and 
the results were the same. Then at the close 
of the reading time I saw that an interlock- 
ing unit of composition would serve four 
purposes: It would afford a natural oppor- 
tunity to embody the technical training we 
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give in written expression; serve as the or- 
ganization period in the unit; make the stu- 
dent more aware of his reactions to his read- 
ing; and give me a better test of his real ap- 
preciation of reading. 

This last sounds like the old essay-type 
test. It is—but it is given under far more 
favorable circumstances. The time agreed 
upon was two weeks. Together the class and 
| worked out the task of composition. They 
agreed to write and rewrite their essays 
based on their reading until they met cer- 
tain specifications we laid down for manu- 
script form, sentence structure, grammar, 
punctuation, vocabulary, and spelling. 

The work on the organized report of their 
free reading began with the formation of a 
theme sentence under by direction. Before 
the close of the period each member had 
composed a theme sentence which was sufh- 
ciently meaty and stimulating in thought 
to indicate the trend and set the limits of 
his report. No two sentences were similar. 
Therefore no two reports would be alike. 
Everybody had his own ideas, and would 
work them out in his own way. 

The next step was to develop a sentence 
outline from the theme sentences. This was 
the homework assignment. In addition I 
asked that the connecting word or expres- 
sion for linking each topical sentence be 
supplied. On the next day the students read 
their outlines to each other for comment 
and criticism. By the close of the hour, 
everyone was ready to begin his essay. He 
knew what he wanted to say, how much he 
could say on each topic, and how to say it. 

Always before in a composition unit I had 
felt pretty much like a slave-driver. The 
period was one of force and compulsion, no 
matter how attractively I had presented the 
tak. But now everything was different. In- 
stead of pushing and driving students, I 
was being sought for advice. I could hardly 
get around to them fast enough. “Would 
you add another example of Ethan Frome’s 
thinking here?” “I consider this a non-re- 
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strictive clause, but Robert says he doesn’t 
think it is; what do you say?” “Is this too 
wordy?” Such questions kept me going here 
and there, teaching these students as I had 
always yearned to do. 

The two weeks flew on wings of earnest 
desire and effort for all of us. Rough copies 
on scratch paper were thrust under my nose 
early and late for any revisions that had to 
be made before the manuscript attempt 
came. And oh, those attempts! For everyone 
there were two, at least, before we could say 
they had passed the requirements. For some 
there were four. 

The experience of meeting those require- 
ments was more valuable than any writing 
these students had done, for they were per- 
forming all the drill exercises in which we 
had formerly engaged; they were spontane- 
ously expressing opinions, judgments, and 
evaluations on reading reactions; they had 
helped to set their own goals; their work 
was individual, not comparable with the 
achievement of any other; they had time 
to construct and reconstruct, with the teach- 
er as a tangible aid when help was neces- 
sary; and above all, they had a real goal 
which they not only could reach, but could 
recognize when they had reached it. 

Needless to say, my room was a happy, 
achieving workshop, producing the best re- 
sults in composition I have ever had. Both 
the students and I felt proud of our final 
productions. Again, there were no failures. 

When I presented these results before my 
faculty, they agreed with me that the stu- 
dents had something to say, and they had 
managed to say it in a highly commendable 
form; they were honest, sincere, convincing 
through their specific examples and applica- 
tions; and they were sane in their judgments 
and evaluations. 

Moreover, their compositions reflected 
their stages of development. From the im- 
mature love of the purely adventurous in 
reading to the mature appreciation of the 
Forsytes of Galsworthy, each member gave 
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of himself in his report. As a teacher who 
has waded through streams of student com- 
positions, I can truly say I never enjoyed 
reading student themes as I did these in 
their final forms. 

At the conclusion of these two weeks 
spent in organizing their reading reactions, 
these students had shown me that they had 
progressed to a substantial level in their 
understanding of an appreciative type of 
reading. 

Now, I felt, was the time to introduce the 
classics. But I had learned something from 
my first experiment. I could no longer say 
to any group, “You will read The Idylls 
of the King and like it,” for I had seen in a 
class group that circumstances alter cases of 
enjoyment as well as other things. So 
through sales talks as clever as I could de- 
vise, I presented four different classics, each 
varying widely, but each containing some 
element of interest I found in my class: The 
Idylls of the King, Silas Marner, Les Miser- 
ables, and Pride and Prejudice. I told the 
class to take their choice. 

After all choices had been made, those 
choosing the same classic formed a commit- 
tee to read, study, and present their classic 
orally to the whole class in a fitting manner 
on the last days of the unit. Meeting with 
each committee, I guided the work into 
assignments suitable to each member’s par- 
ticipation. Character studies, plot arrange- 
ments, scenes, discussions of authors’ style, 
and dramatizations were some of the activi- 
ties which seemed most nearly suited to 
this group’s interests. 

The chairman of each committee took 
over the responsibility of fitting each mem- 
ber into his plan of work, and of seeing that 
each was ready with his part when the time 
came. I, again, assumed the role of the 
stimulating guide, helping with references, 
offering suggestions when needed, etc. 

I think I have never seen a group work 
more intelligently than did this one under 
these circumstances. 


When the time came for their reports, 
they made all of us listen while they con. 
ducted intelligent and interesting discus. 
sions of character, settings, and style of 
poetry—all nobly sustained by précis form 
of narrative, when a long account was in- 
volved, or by exact quotations for specific 
example. 

In the four weeks’ period for the work 
given to the classics I found the same type of 
interest as I had found in the free reading 
and in the composition time. The final re. 
ports of all committees were splendid. Once 
again, there were no failures. For awhile | 
felt swept off my feet in sheer surprise to 
hear these same students, who had shown at 
the first of the semester that they were ex- 
tremely limited in reading values, give dis. 
criminating interpretations of the classics. 

However, in a saner moment I traced the 
answer right through their growth shown 
on the record sheets and in their organized 
essays based on their conference reading. 
Then I fully realized that for me this meth- 
od of teaching the classics, approached 
through conference reading, was no longer 
an experiment. For me, at least, it was the 
way of changing from the old order to the 
new. 

Of course, I know that there are yet some 
points to clear more satisfactorily before I 
can satisfy the profession that I have found 
the way. There is the final test, for instance. 
So far I have relied on the organization 
paper and the organized oral report for the 
final test. Surely there is a more objective 
way to test appreciation. To find that way 
is my next goal. 

In the meantime I have found a new ap- 
plication for King Arthur's words, “The old 
order changeth yielding place to new.” And 
I would like to appropriate another quota- 
tion from another source; for in finding the 
method of change, I have found happy stu- 
dents and happy working conditions for 
myself. Therefore, I, too, say, “And gladly 
teach.” 
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A Missouri school’s 


occupations program 


”™ STORES and SHOPS 


By W. E. ROSENSTENGEL and FRED DIXON 


HE CURRICULUMS in a modern high 
T school should be so organized that the 
greatest amount of good will be accom- 
plished for the person being educated as well 
as for the society which establishes and main- 
tains the school. 

In the early history of our public high 
schools, college preparatory training was the 
only curriculum offered. The college pre- 
paratory curriculum is the only curriculum 
found in many of the small high schools of 
today. If all high-school graduates con- 
tinued their education in colleges and uni- 
versities, the problem of course offerings 
would be easily solved. Since a very small 
per cent of the high school graduates con- 
tinue formal education in colleges, the high 
schools must endeavor to train boys and 
girls so that they can achieve economic in- 


The authors are respectively, superintend- 
ent and codrdinator of the public schools of 
Columbia, Missouri. Their article was pre- 
pared at the invitation of Professor John 
Rufi of the University of Missouri, an asso- 
ciate editor of THe Criearinc House. In 
forwarding it Professor Rufi wrote this en- 
dorsement of the article: “In my judgment, 
its outstanding virtue lies in the fact that it 
reports what is actually being done in this 
town of 16,000 in an effort to provide high 
school pupils with training in diversified oc- 
cupations. It is easy enough to theorize in 
this field. This article describes the applica- 
tion of theory in a concrete situation, and 
because it does, I am sure it will be of inter- 
est to our readers.” 
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dependence and thereby be an asset to 
society. 

In the past in this country, and at pres- 
ent in European countries, vocational train- 
ing has been carried on under the ap- 
prenticeship system. There are many who 
believe that the old apprenticeship method 
of training should be used more than it is 
today. 

When one considers the occupational 
training carried on in this country during 
the past two decades, two things seem espe- 
cially noticeable. First, some training has 
been attempted by management, some by 
labor and some by the schools. Second, many 
shortcomings are noticeable in the training 
work of each of these three groups. For ex- 
ample, management in its training program 
has been interested primarily in increasing 
production rather than increasing the effi- 
ciency of the individual. Efficiency in pro- 
duction does not guarantee individual eff- 
ciency. 

Then, we find labor doing some training. 
Labor, however, has limited the number of 
men it will train, and has based its training 
program upon industrial aims instead of 
educational objectives. 

When we turn to the vocational training 
program of the schools, we find it has been 
expensive—too expensive, at least, for small 
or medium-sized cities. The school program 
was further handicapped in that it provided 
training for only a limited number of occu- 
pations; and then it was all too frequently 
lacking, in that the training was not prac- 
tical. 

Any occupational training program which 
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will be adequate for today’s needs must 
have the support of the above three groups. 
The school, labor, and management must co- 
6perate to provide a comprehensive train- 
ing program. 

For a number of years, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, through the provision of the 
Smith-Hughes Act, has been rendering defi- 
nite aid to vocational education throughout 
the United States. Since the passage of this 
law there has been more general acceptance 
of the idea that training for employment 
must, if it is to be effective, be specific. 

In the past, trade preparatory education 
has been confined mainly to the larger 
cities. This has been unfortunate because 
there are hundreds of small cities and towns 
throughout the country in which young 
workers receive their only training before 
entering employment. The Federal Board 
of Vocational Education has in recent years 
spent much time on this problem—that of 
providing pre-employment training for the 
future tradesmen and craftsmen in the smal- 
ler communities. Furthermore, it should be 
realized that many trade workers in our 
larger cities come from these smaller com- 
munities. 

It is, of course, impossible to set up spe- 
cific courses for each occupation. Especially 
is this true in the smaller cities (cities under 
25,000). So, in order to assist in meeting 
the needs of small communities in the field 
of trade preparatory education, the Federal 
Board of Vocational Education has provid- 
ed for the establishment of Part-Time Co- 
6perative Courses in Diversified Occupa- 
tions. 

The conditions which make such a course 
desirable are well stated in Federal Bulletin 
No. 157, “Trade Preparatory Training for 
Small Cities and Rural Communities,” as 
follows: 

In practically every small community there are 
a number of desirable occupations for which some 
new workers are needed each year. The number of 
workers needed in any one of these occupations is 


so small, however, that the schools are usually not 
justified in establishing definite training courses for 


“those occupations. The local employers prefer t 


employ, and do employ, whenever possible, local 
boys and girls, but they feel the need for some 
plan of education which will help these young 
people to prepare for the work that is to be done 
Since it is not possible to set up special training 
courses for each occupation, it seems that, if any 
training is to be given, some plan must be devised 
whereby people may be given some training in a 
single group for a number of different occupations, 


The material presented in the remaining 
pages of this article is an attempt to explain 
the program carried on in the David H. 
Hickman High School. The David H. Hick. 
man High School is a senior high school 
with 625 students enrolled, located in Co 
lumbia, Missouri, a town of 16,000 popula. 
tion. 

In the summer of 1934, a codrdinator was 
employed to work out a program for train. 
ing high school students in diversified occu- 
pations. It should be pointed out here that 
the coérdinator had at all times the advice 
and encouragement of C. L. Wetzel, the 
State Supervisor of Industrial Education. 
Fifteen students were enrolled in the cours 
es described in this article during the school 
year of 1934-1935. The enrollment for the 
school year of 1935-1936 is go. It is thought 
that go students is about the maximum 
number that one coérdinator can handle in 
this work. 

The part-time coéperative courses in di- 
versified occupations provide for two dis 
tinct types of training. 

First, there is general training for em- 
ployment, regardless of the special occupa 
tion. This includes a study of those general 
subjects which are of importance in all 
kinds of employment. 

Much time is devoted to elementary eco 
nomics, labor problems, and employer-em- 
ployee relationships. The psychology of 
working with people is stressed as well as 
such topics as vocational guidance, condi- 
tions of employment, and attitude toward 
others. In addition to this, students are 
made conscious of such working habits as 
promptness, neatness, and the value of time. 
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All students who are employed, regardless 
of the work they are doing, are brought to- 
gether for one period each school day un- 








dons der the instruction of the coérdinator. One 
aining ynit of credit is allowed toward graduation 
i for the class work under the coérdinator. 
levised - ne ms 
z ina This course is called “Personnel Problems. 


In the second place, the new plan pro- 
vides specific training for the definite job at 








ining§ which the student is working or to which he 
plain may be promoted. The coédrdinator, of 
id HE course, cannot give this specific training for 





a large number of occupations. This train- 
ing is given by the employer on the job and 
is on an individual basis. 

The coérdinator, with the assistance of 
the employer, prepares an analysis of the 
occupation in which the student is em- 
ployed. This analysis shows the various 
kinds of work on which the student is 
placed and indicates the training which the 
student receives. One unit in industrial edu- 
cation is allowed toward graduation for this 
work for each year the work is pursued. 
Students may pursue this work for two years 
and receive two units of credit in industrial 
education. 

The foregoing paragraph points out the 
important and unique place that the em- 
ployer plays in this training program. The 
employer can in most cases provide definite 
and specific vocational training for the stu- 
dent who is working for him. This training 
has proven exceedingly valuable to the stu- 
dent worker. 

The difference between occupational en- 
vironment and school environment appears 
ina number of ways. Occupational environ- 
ment is more practical and more efficient. It 
offers a much better motive, because no 
normal human being will put the same ef- 
fort into an exercise that he will put into a 
real job. Occupational environment offers 
the best opportunity to teach a person how 
towork (hit the ball and stick to it) . 

It is exceedingly important that our youth 
learn this habit early in life, because it is 
probable that those who have not learned 
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to work between the ages of fourteen and 
eighteen will never learn to work—or will 
learn only with great difficulty. In return 
for the training which the employer gives 
his student worker, it is believed he will 
have a more efficient and better trained 
worker. 

In addition to teaching the course in 
“Personnel Problems,” the coérdinator per- 
forms many other duties, such as the fol- 
lowing: 


1. To provide synchronization of school work 
and job experience for each apprentice or 
learner. 

2. To prepare, with the help of the employers, 
analysis of the various occupations in which 
students are employed. 

g. To arrange for definite training along specific 
occupational lines, for each student in the 
coéperative work. 

4. To visit students while at work. 

5. To hold individual conferences with stu- 
dents. 

6. To assist students to secure employment. 

7. To assist employers to select students for 
employment. 

8. To inform employers and students of the 
purpose and value of this kind of part-time 
education. 

g. To study industrial conditions of employ- 
ment in the various occupations as a back- 
ground for the establishment and conduct of 
part-time classes. 

10. To secure active support and coéperation of 
all outside agencies affected in any way by 
this part-time educational program. 

11. To create and arouse the employers’ inter- 
est in the development of the boys and girls. 

12. To follow up the student and his out-of- 
school activities in order to help in the de- 
velopment of his civic and vocational edu- 
cation. 


The training in diversified occupations is 
valuable for all students—especially those 
who do not intend to continue their formal 
education beyond the high school. There are 
a few definite requirements for students who 
enroll in this curriculum. These require- 
ments are: 


1. A student must be working at least twenty 
hours each week throughout the school year 
on a job which offers definite possibilities 
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for training and some opportunity for ad- 
vancement. 

. A student must be interested in mastering 
the skills in the occupations at which he is 
working. 

. The employer must give the student defi- 
nite training on the job in accordance with 
the educational possibilities agreed to by the 
employer and the coérdinator. 


Students may receive pay for the work 
that they do. The main objective, however, 
is definite growth and practical training and 
experience on the job. Students in the jun- 
ior year of high school may enter the diver- 
sified occupational curriculum. 

There are many possibilities for occupa- 
tional training in every community. The 
following is a partial list of occupations 
which students may pursue and gain defi- 
nite educational training while working: 

. Advertising 
. Automotive mechanics 
. Baking 
. Beauty Culture 

5. Building Trades 
. Cleaning and Dyeing 
. Commercial Art 


. Dairying 
. Electrical 
. Horticulture 
- Hotel Service 
. Library 
. Linotype 
. Metal Trades 
. Needle Trades and Sewing 
. Office Practice 
. Painting and Decorating 
. Photography 
. Printing 
. Refrigeration 
. Restaurant 
. Salesmanship 
a. Wholesale 
b. Retail—Shoes, clothing, drugs, groceries, 
books, and furniture 
23. Transportation 
24. Undertaking 


Tabies I, II, and III show typical pro 
grams of specific occupational training for 
three different types of work: photography, 
cosmetology, and retail grocery work. 

This program is an attempt to offer real 
work experience to young people. As Dr. 
George Zook, president of the American 
Council of Education, pointed out in a re 


TABLE I 


OccuPATIONAL TRAINING IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


The subjects completed in the roth and 11th grades were those necessary for high-school graduation. 
The program for part-time codperative training for the 12th grade follows: 





Classification Subject 


Unit of 
Credit 


Hrs. Per 


Wk. Taught by 





. Variable High-School Subject 
. Related (Constant) 

. Related (Variable) 

. Occupational Training 


Eng. IV 


Art 
Photography 





Personnel Problems 


I Eng. Dept. 
I Coérdinator 
I Art Dept. 
I Employer 

















TABLE II 


OccuPpaTIONAL TRAINING IN CosMETCLOGY 


The subjects completed in the 1oth and 11th grades were those necessary for high-school graduation. 
The program for part-time codperative training for the 12th grade follows: 








Classification Subject 


Hrs. Per 
Wk. 


Unit of 


Credit Taught by 





. Variable High-School Subject....... 
. Related (Constant) 

. Related (Variable) 

. Related (Variable) 

. Occupational Training 


Eng. IV 


Hygiene 
Salesmanship 
Cosmetology 





Personnel Problems 


Eng. Dept. 
Coérdinator 
Science Dept. 
Com. Dept. 
Employer 




















APPRENTICES IN STORES AND SHOPS 


TABLE III 
OccuPATIONAL TRAINING IN Retart Grocery Work 


The subjects completed in the roth grade were those necessary for high-school graduation. The program for part- 
time codperative training for the 11th and 12th grades follows: 


11th Grade 








Classification Subject 


Unit of 


Credit Taught by 





1. Required High-School Subject 
2. Related (Constant) 

3. Related (Variable) 

4 Related (Variable) 

s. Occupational Training 

6. High-School (Variable) 


Eng. III 
Salesmanship 


Retail Grocery 


Personnel Problems 
Commercial Law 


Physical Education 


Eng. Dept. 
Coérdinator 
Com. Dept. 
Com.Dept. 
Employer 
Phys. Ed. 





12th Grade 





1. High-School (Required) 
2. Related (Constant) 

3. Related (Variable) 

4. Occupational Training 


Am. Hist. 


Bookkeeping 
Retail Grocery 





Advanced Personnel* 


Soc. Sc. 
Coérdinator 
Com. Dept. 
Employer 





I 
I 
I 
I 














*The advanced course in Personnel Problems will deal with those special problems in which the individual needs definite 


raining. 


cent radio address, “Unless the tendency is 
modified in some substantial manner we 
shall proceed further and further toward 
the time when amusement on the one hand 
and mere schooling on the other are offered 
to young people as substitutes for the reality 
of work.” This work offers to young people 
a chance not only to acquire definite skills, 
but also the chance to get some experience 
on the job. As one young man put it, “No 
experience, no job; no job, no experience.” 
We believe that the program outlined in 
this article will help to stop this vicious 
circle. 

By way of summary, we might give here 
the reasons for our belief, after two years 
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of trial, that this plan is desirable and prac- 
ticable. First, it does bring about codper- 
ation between the three groups interested in 
vocational training—management, labor and 
the schools. Second, it brings the schools in 
much closer contact with industry and busi- 
ness. Third, we have found that occupa- 
tional environment is superior to school en- 
vironment for vocational training. The stu- 
dent acquires not only the skills of the oc- 
cupation but also comes to know what Dr. 
Zook has well called the “reality of work.” 
Fourth, the cost of this program is low, be- 
cause the school uses business and in- 
dustrial establishments for specific job train- 


ing. 





EDITORIAL — 


HOW Time FLIES! 


His is the first issue of Volume 11 of 

Tue CLearinc House. Possibly it is trite 
to remark that it seems only yesterday when 
we agreed to assume the editorial responsi- 
bility for Volume 4. 

Pardon just a moment as we pause to 
take a look in the mirror. Yes, those seven 
years have told. All of us in the central of- 
fice are older, and, let us hope, wiser. How- 
ever, as to the latter, the vote does not seem 
to be unanimous. Our very acts that have 
won the greatest acclaim from some, have 
been the cause of caustic criticism on the 
part of others. 

We formerly heard so much about the 
quiet walks of academic life. Some of us 
didn’t appreciate how quiet they really were 
until we began to edit a magazine. This 
proved to be anything but quiet. The 
months roll along with such startling regu- 
larity! And then there are so many kinds of 
people who think they should be pleased. 

But long ago we gave up the idea of pleas- 
ing people. The circulation office explained 
to us that if people are pleased they just will 
not read the magazine, or even subscribe 
to it. And without subscriptions there will 
be no magazine, and without a magazine we 
should have practically nothing to worry 
about. Of course, without something to wor- 
ry about there would be very little reason 
for living. So THE CLEARING House rededi- 
cates itself to the problem of upsetting the 
complacency of an ever larger reading 
group. 

And while we are on this topic of the 
reader group, we want all of our readers to 
know that nothing would please us quite so 
much as to have you write us when you don’t 
like something we say. We even invite you 
to write us when we have left unsaid some- 


thing that you believe we should have said. 
If we fail to present articles on the topig 
that are of most interest to you we shall be 
glad to have you inform us. Needless to say, 
we shall not be offended if you write a word 
of encouragement now and then. A basket 
ful of letters is always a delight to the edi- 
tors. 

In Volume 4, the first volume to be pub 
lished in the present form, we ran the fol. 
lowing announcement, which is as appro 
priate today as when it was published in 
September 1929: 

As its name implies, THE CLEARING House 
undertakes to stress the progressive practices of 
secondary schools and the significant points of 
view of those who are actively engaged in deal- 
ing with the vital problems of adolescent edu- 
cation. The editors will welcome explanations 
of innovations, programs for educational de- 
velopments, and discussions of procedures, 
whether favorable or unfavorable to policies 
advocated by writers in these pages. 

Editorials are usually signed, and represent 
the present beliefs of the writers. No unity of 
opinion will be maintained in these columns, 
except as the various editorial writers may 
agree among themselves. 


Politics— 
and the Teacher 


As the national campaign rounds the tum 
for the home stretch, we find that the teach 
ers of the nation are being put to the test 
We have been taught that it is the patriotic 
duty of all citizens to participate actively in 
political campaigns. 

The present campaign is earmarked by 
excessive bitterness, and by frequent emo 
tional outbursts. With partisanship ram 
pant, it is only natural that the accusing 
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finger should be pointed at the teacher. In- 
deed, who isn’t being accused these days? 
All sorts of committees and organizations 
are bent upon the regulation of the schools, 
and not a few of them are committed to the 
“purging” of education. 

At first thought, all of these organizations 
might have our cheers, but when we stop to 
think of the possible outcome we become 
hopelessly confused and bewildered. If so- 
ciety, outside the schools, is arrayed on vari- 
ous sides of any question of public policy, 
just which faction is to be entrusted with the 
purging of the schools? If we had a Mary 
Tudor on our throne we might be willing 
to have our innermost thoughts subject to 
review. In her day, Englishmen were pre- 
vented from expressing opposing views. 
They were even sent to the block for being 
suspected of having dissenting views. With 
a Hitler or a Mussolini in control of our 
central government the problem would be a 
simple one. But such a plan is not in the 
American scheme of things, we say. Suppose 
we allow the next president to say just who 
is patriotic and who is preaching subversive 
doctrines. Are we willing to give this power 
toa Roosevelt, or to a Landon, or to a Brow- 
der, or to a Lemke, or to a Thomas? And 
immediately we are drowned with a chorus 
of “No’s.” For according to prevailing opin- 
ion a president or a presidential candidate is 
least likely to qualify as an “American” un- 
less he happens to be “our” president or 
“our” candidate. We are confused even more 
when we turn to the United States Supreme 
Court for a rule or guide as to what is pa- 
triotic and what is subversive. At most a 
five to four or even a six to three decision 
may leave some doubt as to which side has 
with it all that is right or all that is Ameri- 
can. 

There is no reason to believe that the 
American people will grant the right to any 
patriotic body, regardless of the services 
their forefathers rendered to freedom, to 
pass upon the qualifications of American 
teachers. No teacher today can avoid having 


the accusing finger pointed his way. Even 
the question of whether one does or does 
not belong to a patriotic body has been the 
cause of personal attack in a few cases. As 
the lines become more sharply drawn cases 
of this type likely will be multiplied. 

As a professional group, we are forced to 
trust to the characteristic fairness of the 
average American. Some good teachers have 
been sacrificed to the cause of bigotry, and 
many more are likely to be treated similarly. 
By doing our work more thoroughly in the 
school and in our personal contacts it is 
probable that future America will be less 
likely to follow every will-o’-the-wisp who 
has a cure-all for our ills. May all of our ac- 
tions be characterized by good taste but may 
we stand fast for the American principle of 
freedom of speech and conscience! Certainly 
all of us should vote in the coming election. 


Labor— 
and Education 


As we go to press, the problems of organ- 
ized labor are very much in the public eye. 
The controversy between the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Committee on In- 
dustrial Organization moves with such ce- 
lerity that we hesitate to call attention to 
any of its phases, for by the time this ap- 
pears in print any or all of these problems 
may have been resolved, or their character 
materially altered. 

However, the problems of labor must be 
watched with interest by all who are con- 
cerned over the future of American educa- 
tion. Regardless of where one’s sympathies 
lie, we can not ignore the fact that in 
America, as elsewhere the world over, the 
ruling group, whether it be the classes or 
the masses, attempts to control education. In 
the struggle within the American Federation 
of Labor we see the beginning of a move- 
ment that may alter the traditional political 
pattern of our country. 
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Probably speculation on the outcome is 
futile, but any observer will appreciate the 
significance for education, should there 
emerge a political labor party that could en- 
list the support of the voters who are classi- 
fied as laborers. 

Many teachers have never faced the prob- 
lem of our proper place in the labor move- 
ment. Those who have faced it have come to 
various conclusions. Whether we belong en- 
tirely outside, or inside as an integral part 
of it, is not for us to say. Probably any con- 
clusion that is drawn today will have to be 
modified in terms of subsequent trends in 
the society of which the schools are a part. 

However, we believe that our readers will 
be interested in the article in this issue by 
Dr. McLaughlin, explaining the attitude of 
the American Federation of Labor toward 
public education. Whether we may assume 


that a labor party would take such a stanj 
is problematical. 

The American Federation of Teachen 
the teachers’ union, seemed to be the prope 
organization to present the case for the up. 
ionization of teachers. We asked them to tel} 
us what they stand for, and they responded 
with “As Viewed by the Teachers’ Union’ 
by George Davis. We also attempted to ob 
tain an opinion opposing that held by Mr 
Davis. Unfortunately, as we go to press it 
has not arrived. We hope to publish it in 
a subsequent issue. 

The problems of labor are by no mean 
the only ones that are pressing education 
Possibly they are not among the most im 
portant ones. But they represent the typs 
of problems that have been ignored by al 
too many teachers. 

F. E. L. 
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% SCHOOL LAW REVIEW —& 
Teacher TENURE Decisions 


By DANIEL R. HODGDON, PA.D., J.D. 


(CONTINUED FROM THE MAY ISSUE) 


7 court defines a probationary teacher as one 

employed on a full-time basis for a year at a 
time. Where the statute requires three years of 
probationary teaching, a teacher employed for one 
years as a full-time teacher and the next year as a 
substitute teacher does not acquire the status of 
permanent teacher as contemplated by the statute. 

The court finds a distinction between a proba- 
tionary classification and a substitute classification, 
in that the probationary teacher is employed for the 
full year. The substitute teacher is employed from 
day to day to serve at the option of the board in the 
absence of the regular teacher. The probationary 
period provides an opportunity for determining a 
teacher's fitness before entering upon a lifetime 
position, to discover the teacher's ability to impart 
instruction, her power to hold the attention of the 
pupils and to maintain order, the power to inculcate 
principles of righteousness and loyalty, and to fill 
the children with a sense of their obligations to 
society and to country. 

All of these and other qualifications must be care- 
fully investigated and determined, before the dis- 
trict is obliged to decide and take the important step 
of employing the teacher permanently. For such 
purposes the probationary system is created, says 
the court. ' 

When a regular teacher is absent and a substi- 
tute is called in, the continuity of instruction and 
the orderly program of the pupil is interfered with. 
The substitute teacher has no opportunity to carry 
out either her own plans or the plans of the regular 
teacher. A teacher who comes into a classroom for a 
short period of time and is merely a substitute for a 
regular teacher does not have presented to her the 
same problems that are presented to a probationary 
teacher, nor the same test of capabilities. 

Whether a substitute teacher would be successful 
ina continuous position cannot be well determined, 
hence the time a substitute serves in a school system 
annot be considered a part of the probationary 
period. 

In other cases the court would seem to imply that 
asubstitute teacher could not be used in a position 
to evade the law concerning probationary periods, 
and thus willfully prevent a teacher from obtaining 
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tenure. Wood v. Los Angeles City School District 
et al., 6 Cal. App. 44 P (2nd) 644 June 23, 1935. 


A Principal Cannot Obtain Tenure as a Classroom 
Teacher 


A teacher who has been employed as principal of 
a high school for the required number of years to 
acquire a tenure status is not entitled to tenure as a 
classroom teacher, although he actually does some 
teaching in connection with the duties of administra- 
tion. The qualities required of a good school adminis- 
trator are often quite different from those of a good 
classroom teacher. Work v. Central High School Dis- 
trict et al., 6 Cal. App. 44 P (2nd) 1047 May 6, 1935. 


Traveling Music Teacher Does Not Acquire Tenure 


A teacher’s work cannot be considered a part of 
the probationary period for acquiring tenure when 
the teacher gives instruction in instrumental music 
and such subject is not a part of the regular cur- 
riculum, especially when the instruction is optional 
on the part of the pupils and the traveling teacher 
is not required to attend meetings of classroom teach- 
ers, keep state records, turn in attendance records 
and give grades for the pupils. Brightman v. Bd. of 
Education, supra. 


Time of Notice of Hearing Sent to Permanent 

Teacher 

Where the statute requires that a notice of a 
hearing be sent to a permanent teacher a specified 
number of days in advance of charges preferred, it is 
not necessary that the notice be in the hands of the 
teacher the specified number of required days in 
advance of the hearing but only that the notice be 
sent by registered United States mail and that it 
bear the postmark of a date showing it was regis- 
tered and mailed the specific number of days ahead. 
Rapp v. Los Angeles City School District et al., 5 Cal. 
App. 342, 42 P (2nd) 1039, April 18, 1935. 


Changes in Salary of Permanent Teachers 


The right te reduce tenure teachers’ salaries and 
the right to file new salary schedules where this right 
is not reserved in the statute is still a moot question 
in respect to the constitutional right of the teacher. 
Does the teacher on tenure have a vested right in 
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the salary and increments agreed to, or in force at 
the time tenure rights are established? 

There seems to be no question but that the 
teacher has a vested right in tenure, but how about 
the salary which is inherent in the position? Can 
changes of salary schedule be made to apply to teach- 
ers who have obtained tenure, or do changed salary 
schedules apply only to new teachers or teachers that 
have not obtained tenure? Has the state created a 
contractual relationship that would be a violation of 
the Constitution of the United States, which says 
that no state shall impair the obligation of a con- 
tract ? 

There has not been much litigation upon this 
issue, which can only be settled definitely by an 
appeal to the United States Supreme Court on the 
question of the violation of the Constitution. 
Opinions differ as to the contractual relationship. 

In a recent case (13) where the statute provided 
that no teacher shall be dismissed or subjected to 
reduction of salary, except for certain stated causes, 
after charges have been preferred and a trial given, 
it was held that such a statute provided a legisla- 
tive statute for teachers, but not a contractual one 
which the legislature could not modify. This to some 
seems contrary to the established rule in the famous 
Dartmouth College case decided by the United States 
Supreme Court. 

It is argued with considerable force that a statute 
permitting changes of a tenure teacher’s salary with- 
out the consent of the teacher could not be made 
effective, except for new teachers, and that the legis- 
lature could repeal the statute, but not repeal it as 
affecting the status and salary of a tenure teacher. 

A rather interesting doctrine, which is novel but 
hardly tenable in the light of the decisions of the 
U. S. Supreme Court, was developed by the court, 
which held that the status of tenure teachers, while 
in one sense perhaps contractual, is in essence de- 
pendent upon statute, like that of the incumbent of 
a statutory office, which the legislature at will may 
abolish, or whose emoluments it may change. The 
question still remains unsettled, in the opinion of 
those versed in law. Is an agreement with a teacher 
to pay a stated salary, as a consideration for services 
performed during tenure, a contract, or not? It seems 
to have the necessary elements of a contract. Askan 
et al. v. State Board of Education et al., 115 N.J. Law 
310, 180 A 220, Phelps v. State Board of Education 
et al., 180 A 220 Quoting Vroona v. Board of Educa- 
tion of Bayonne 79 N.J. L 46, July 26, 1935. 


Boards of Education Have No Power to Make Con- 
tracts of Employment Not Authorized by Statute 
A contract by a board of education with a public 
school teacher that he should hold his position dur- 
ing good conduct and efficient service would be in- 
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valid in the absence of statutory authority to mak 
such a contract. Askan et al. v. State Board of 
cation et al., 115 N.J. Law 310, 180 A 220, Phelps; 
State Board of Education et al., 180 A 220, Quoting 
Vroona v. Board of Education of Bayonne 79 N 
Law 46, July 26, 1935. 


The State Has no Power to Change Statutes that Ap 

Contracts 

Contrary to the above philosophy, the following 
decision seems to be more in line with the corre 
view. The court held that it was definitely establishe 
that a contract relation exists between the state an/ 
the teachers in the educational system, and the Le 
islature had no power to impair the obligations ¢ 
this contract. The Retirement Act created contrac 
tual relationship between certain teachers and th 
state, and gave teachers a vested interest in, and 
right to participate in, the contingent fund create 
by the retirement law. Only those who comply with 
the terms of the law benefit. A statute made subse 
quent to the statute creating the retirement fund 
giving the right to widows of teachers who diei 
before the fund was created, is unconstitutional, » 
impairing the obligations of a contract between the 
state and the other teachers by appropriating fund 
belonging to the teachers for a stranger. Here the 
court has definitely held that the state had no power 
to modify the statute it had made, because it was: 
contract, and implied that the state would have no 
power to repeal the statute as to those having a 
vested interest in the benefits. This doctrine seems 
to be in line with that of the United States Supreme 
Court decisions. State ex rel Stafford v. State Annv- 
ity and Investment Board. Wis. 261 N.W. 718, June 


24, 1935- 


Permanent Teacher After Appealing to Court Can 
not Appeal to Commissioner of Education of New 
York State on the Same Question 


In New York State there is no appeal from the 
decisions of the Commissioner of Education, but in 
1935 the legislature in an attempt to correct this 
situation and make the courts available to the teach 
ers as to other groups of individuals passed a statute 
giving the right to appeal to either the court or the 
commissioner. This year another bill is proposed 
whereby teachers shall have the same right to ap 
peal from the commissioner's decisions as is found in 
other states, and as is permitted by our system of 
jurisprudence when decisions have been handed 
down by inferior courts or quasi judicial bodies. 

Where an appeal has been taken by a teacher to 
the court, and an adverse ruling obtained, the com- 
missioner will not thereafter hear an appeal. Appeal 
from Determination of Board of Education, New 
York City, 52 State Department, report 27. 1935. 
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Purpose of Statute Where Charges Are to be Pre- 
ferred Against a Teacher 


Under a tenure act requiring that charges be 
preferred against a permanent teacher before dis- 
missal, the statute does not mean that charges must 
only be heard when some disgruntled parent or out- 
sider essays to make charges. The tenure assurances 
of the legislation were not conceived to prevent as- 
saults from private sources, for no power to hurt is 
lodged there. The aim of the statute is to map a 
course of procedure for a school board when ad- 
dressing itself to charges, whencesoever emanating, 
against a teacher. Roe v. Harrington et al., g7 Cal. 
47 P (2nd) 403, June 17, 1935. 


Retirement of Permanent Teacher 


Where a statute provides that a teacher may re- 
tire at the age of sixty-two on a pension, at the op- 
tion of the teacher or employing board, a teacher's 
employment cannot be terminated in the middle of 


the year without giving notice provided for in the 
contract of employment. 

Existing laws are read into teacher's contracts in 
order to fix obligations as between parties and all 
reservation or essential attributes of sovereign 
power are also read into contracts as a postulate of 
the legal order. Board of Education of Beach Haven 
v. State Board of Education, 115 N.J. Law 364, 180 A 


430, August 12, 1935. 


Time Annuity Payments Begin 

Before a teacher is entitled to an annuity for dis- 
ability, permanent disability must have been sus- 
tained and the full amount of assessments paid. 
Where a teacher applies for an annuity for perma- 
nent disability before the final assessment is paid, 
the time when the payment of the annuity begins 
is not at the time of the application, but the date on 
which the final assessment is paid. State ex rel Cham- 
berlain v. Johnstone et al., 65 N.D. 262 N.W. 193, 
July 23, 1935- 





m BOOK REVIEWS — 


PHILIP W. L. COX, Review Editor 


Mathematics of Everyday Life Series, by 
Grorce A. Boyce and Witiarp W. 
Beatty, of the Bronxville, N.Y., Public 
Schools. Edited by Forrest E. Long. For 
grades 7-9. Paper bound, attractive format, 
illustrated. New York: Inor Publishing 
Company, 1936. 


FINANCE UNIT, xii & 88 pages, 62 cents 

HEALTH UNIT, xiii & 130 pages, 72 cents 

Leisure UNIT, xiii & 161 pages, 73 cents 

GroMeEtTrY UNIT, xiii & 190 pages, 87 
cents 

Dritv UNIT, xiv & 181 pages, 82 cents 


Junior-high-school teachers and administrators 
who are attempting to provide boys and girls with 
experiences in the realistic measurement of social 
and economic forces will be interested in the Mathe- 
matics of Everyday Life Series by George A. Boyce 
and Willard W. Beatty. The books have been writ- 
ten upon the basis of extensive research and after 
four years of classroom use of the materials in the 
Bronxville, New York, schools. 

The series consists of four one-semester subject 
units and a drill unit. The Health Unit includes op- 
portunities for solution of problems concerning the 
relation of food, clothing, and housing to health; 
diseases and physical dangers; and the importance 
of health as an economic problem. 

The Finance Unit presents stimulating sugges- 
tions for boys and girls to follow in securing a knowl- 
edge of the financial relationships of children to 
parents. The unit is designed to give the student an 
appreciation of his responsibilities as a member of 
a family. Many family and individual budgeting 
problems are included. 

The Geometry Unit offers a unit of informal 
geometry. Experiments in indirect measurements, 
suggestions for making measuring instruments, work 
with formulas, and practical astronomy problems, 
provide rich opportunities for growth of understand- 
ing and skill in a functional type of geometry. 

The Leisure Unit is designed to help students 
become more aware of the economic aspects of leisure. 
Suggested projects related to keeping accounts for 
student activities are included. The importance of 
intelligent buying is stressed. 

The Drill Unit is a supplementary book to be 
used in connection with each of the four subject 
units for remedial drill and improvement of skill in 
computation. Inventory tests, drill exercises, supple- 
mentary exercises and a final survey test are pro- 


vided to enable achievement of accuracy in essentig 
mathematic skills. Interpretation and making ¢ 
graphs, charts, and tables are included. The bog 
is organized so as to permit the individual studey 
to find and correct his errors after he has becom, 
aware of the need for more accuracy. 

This series of four one-semester units, togethe 
with the supplementary drill unit, offers a two-yex 
course for any four semesters of grades 7, 8, andg 
In addition, the drill unit should prove desirabk 
for the development and maintenance of mathema. 
ics skills from grades five or six through senior high 
school. 

In these functional mathematics units, Boyce and 
Beatty have succeeded in selecting materials tha 
should engage pupils’ present interests and provide 
for probable future needs. Quantitative thinking, a 
understanding of mathematical concepts essential ip 
living, and a tolerant and social point of view in 
economic problems are illustrative of the type of 
outcomes which should result from students’ ex. 
periences based on the content of these books. 

An examination of the objectives as stated by 
Boyce and Beatty together with the learning m- 
terials which are included in the books, indicate 
that the units fulfill the recommendations of the 
National Committee on Mathematical Require 
ments and such state recommendations as those of 
the New York State Syllabus for elementary school. 

The authors have succeeded in providing prob 
lems in their natural setting rather than following 
a purely logical or topical organization. 

Teachers who are attempting to provide their 
students with opportunities to participate in ex- 
periences in terms of their interests and needs, rather 
than merely presenting formalized, non-functional 
subject-matter, should welcome this series. 

Rosert S. GILcnrist 


Once in A Lifetime, A Guide to the CCC 
Camp, by Nep H. Dearsorn. New York: 
Charles E. Merrill Company, 1935, vi + 
302 pages. 

This little volume has supplied many valuable 
hours of reading to members of the CCC. While its 
message is directed primarily to young men in the 
camps, it should find a useful place in the guidance 
programs of many schools. Part three, “Vocational 
Interests,” gives running two- or three-page at 
counts of the preparation required in various 0c 
cupations. The line of promotion is indicated and 
some word is said on the conditions of work. Part 
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five, “Studies of Man and His World,” is also ap- 
plicable to the school situation. 

With only slight modification, this volume could 
be converted to a school guidance book. But until 
the revised edition appears many teachers will wish 
to refer their students to this CCC edition. F. E. L. 


Lessons in English Essentials for Junior 
High Schools, by ANNIE GINSBERG. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company, 
220 pages, 56 cents. 

A very usable tablet containing diagnostic and 
review tests on all the fundamentals. They may be 
self-administered since directions and scores are 
dearly given on each sheet. Preceding each test there 
is an explanation of the main points to be covered 
in the lesson. The author might have included a 
brief introduction to clarify the objectives and sug- 
gested uses of the book. Marie F. Hoar 


Science in the World of Work, by FRANK R. 
DEMING AND JOsEPH T. NERDEN. Two 
Volumes. New York: McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, 1936. Vol. I—Applied 
Mechanics, 204 pages, $1.28. Vol. IIl— 
Applied Physical Science, 282 pages, $1.48. 
These books, pioneering into the field of science 

in the vocational school, have attempted to get away 


from that hybrid brand of science so prevalent in 
these institutions. In realizing this aim they have 
been successful in many places, but a retrogression 
to the old-type text is often noticeable. An example is 
the attempt to leave quantitative analysis by the 
use of such terms as very little, more, and a great 
deal; these terms being used in the early pages of 
the book. Later in the book we find the use of the 
weight of such objects as nuts and bolts. By the end 
of the book we are using the conventional units. 

In common with so many textbook writers, the 
authors have written the books to conform to their 
course, and their apparatus described is the type 
that should be used. It is real, of good size, easily 
built, and of a kind that would acquaint the pu- 
pil. with real machines rather than laboratory 
models. 

The content of Volume I is a simplified “Strength 
of Materials” course; Volume II deals mainly with 
physics, and with some basic chemistry. Each book 
is divided into “Blocks” and “Units.” The illustra- 
tions do not reach the usual standards of work as 
issued by this publisher. 

The manual which is available with these two 
volumes should prove of great value to all science 
teachers, and especially to those working in the 
applied fields. It is far more than the usual answer 
and direction book; the discussion in the opening 
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660 pages $2.75 


7 various phases of secondary education which offer peculiar 
difficulties to the small high school are discussed in this new book 


with great clarity and commonsense. Methods and techniques by 
which the school may function in its service to adolescent youth are 
developed in a natural, practical way through interesting problems. 
The book will be of exceptional usefulness to principals and teachers 
who are inexperienced or inadequately trained. 
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pages is an unusually clear picture of the special 
problems of teaching vocational students and the 
techniques to be used. The working drawings of 
some of the apparatus used by the authors will be 
greatly appreciated by the teacher who wishes to 
build real apparatus. WILLIAM H. WEIL 


School History of the American People, by 
C. L. Rossins. Yonkers-on-Hudson: 
World Book Company, revised edition, 
1935, Xxvi + 612 pages, $1.60. 

This history for the seventh and eighth grades 
has had wide acceptance in its earlier editions. The 
entire latter half of the book has now been revised. 
Four fifths of the book is given over to the periods 
prior to the close of the Civil War. A valuable but 
altogether too brief chapter dealing with the de- 
pression and efforts to speed recovery has been 
added. The book is well illustrated with effective 
cartoons, pictures, and maps. 


The Teaching of Gregg Shorthand by the 
Functional Method, by Louis A. LEsLir. 
New York: The Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, 1935, vi + 229 pages, $1.20. 

The inspiration which the author imparts to 
shorthand teachers and to students through direct 
classroom contact is present in this exposition of 
his method. He sets forth the basic principles of his 
method as follows: 

1. Skill vs. knowledge. (Skill should be the basis 

for all generalization.) 

. Reading vs. writing. (Through reading—with 
no writing at first—the learner “should be pre- 
pared to write correct shorthand.”) 

. Working vs. talking. (Teacher and pupil ques- 
tioning is “dismissed”—rules are not taught— 
attention is focused on skill building.) 

. Teaching vs. testing. (“Learning progresses by 
continued success rather than by retrieved 
failure.”’) 

. Knowing vs. guessing. (Each learner is sup- 
plied with a key to the shorthand learning 
exercises.) 

6. Words vs. paragraphs. (Connected matter 

serves as practice material.) 

The presentation of these basic principles as they 
apply to shorthand, a complete series of lessons plans, 
and a course of study for the teaching of shorthand 
by the functional method—these are the writer’s 
contributions toward the improvement of classroom 
procedures. Lemp! S. TALVENSAARI 


Interest Trails in Literature, by HELENE 
Wittey Hartvey. New York: Charles E. 
Merrill Company, 1935. Book I, xv + 608 

ages, $1.48; Book II, xv + 725 pages, 
556; Book III, xvi + 788 pages, $1.68. 


These books comprise a series of three for Grades 
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VII, VIII, and IX in the State of New York. E 
book contains representative selections from ex 
section of the 1934 English Syllabus lists. The cho 
of material represents a wide range from classic 
modern writers of both England and America, 
translations from authors of other countries. 

The materials are organized first by the 
of the subject matter and then around centers ¢ 
interest. Specific suggestions for reading are give, 
and motivated discussions and activities are ing. 
cated. The need for further technical instruction 
reading is recognized and provided for. Biographigl 
sketches regarding the authors represented are jp 
cluded. P.W.L.C. 


A Guidebook in United States History, y 
Ika M. ALLEN, SADIE J. PALMER, AND Rog 
H. Smirxn. New York: The Macmilla 
Company, 1935, 99 pages, 40 cents. 

This workbook consists of eleven units whid 
have been developed in the schools of Highlant 
Park, Michigan, following the Morrison Plan. Th 
student is expected to use the book in connection 
with the school library, to consider issues, identify 
elements—persons, organizations, terms, duties, etc- 
plan for his participation in the recitation in r 
sponse to challenges or suggestions given in th 
text. If “history” can be learned in such great gulp 
prior to an extended contact with literature, dram, 
travel, and social participations, certainly this guide 
book in the hands of reasonably capable teaches 
should result in such a control as our syllabus mak- 
ers seem to believe to be reasonable. Until lar 
numbers of pupils who have “passed” assimilation 
tests are retested one, two, and three years later, 
we shall not know whether the heavy factual unit, 
no matter how well organized, are justified. 


Essentials of Business Arithmetic, by 
WARD M. KANZER AND WILLIAM L. SCHAAF. 
New York: D. C. Heath and Company, 
1936, 435 pages. 

The thought processes involved in the solution of 
problems in business arithmetic are given special 
emphasis in this comprehensive presentation. Stu- 
dent activity is provided for on three levels: imita- 
tive, repetitive, and thought provoking. Motivation, 
too, is provided for in problems which stress “con 
crete realities.” 

The textbook contains a variety of materials for 
drill, but these are tools to be used only as occasion 
calls for their use, and are therefore relegated to 
secondary position. 

These features, together with emphasis o 
methodical attack of the problems of business arith 
metic, make this textbook a desirable addition 
materials for the classroom beyond the elementary 
grades. Lemp S. TALVENSAARI 
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Basic Student Activities, by JosEPH ROEMER, 
C. F. ALLEN, AND DorotHy A. YARNELL. 
New York: Silver, Burdett and Company, 
1935 V + 367 pages, $2.20. 

In this volume, these capable and experienced 
authors explain the philosophies underlying special 
emphases on homerooms, clubs, and assemblies. 
These three forms of student activities, potentially 
most important, are in practice, too frequently, not 
quite successful. The book is replete with construc- 
tive and valuable suggestions and examples of equip- 
ment, administrative programs, and activities which 
have been successfully used. It is a very welcome 
addition to the handbooks now available for teach- 
ers who are increasingly recognizing these oppor- 
tunities as the bases of the social curriculum. 


Etwas Neues, by EnNEst R. DopGE AND Mar- 
cARET H. VierecK. New York: American 
Book Company, 1936, 223 pages, $1.25. 
With the increasing enrollments in German classes 

in American high schools, this attractive reader is 
very welcome. As its title implies, its material is 
fresh. It contains nineteen short stories by authors 
who are read widely in the best current German 
periodicals. The problems, moods, and characteris- 
tics of the post-War period in Germany are pictured 
in these stories; the styles reflect the trends in mod- 
ern German writing. 


Adolescence. A Study in the Teen Years, by 
LAWRENCE A. AVERILL. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1936, 496 pages, $2.25. 
To understand youth, and to understand the 

effects on youth of those institutions, practices, and 
attitudes of the adolescent and adult world to which 
he must react, are the fundamental responsibilities 
of the secondary-school teacher. Such understandings 
must underlie all of his professional acts, and infiu- 
ence all of his feelings toward youth, if he is truly 
to be a teacher. 

In this attractive and readable volume, the author 
pays little attention to theories about adolescence. 
Rather does he present the adolescent youth at the 
threshold of adulthood. He explains the conflicts 
and misunderstandings that develop between the 
younger and the older generations; what those 
often subtle factors are that satisfy and annoy youths 
as they mature; and why crime and delinquency are 
too often a result of faulty adjustments. Next comes 
a valuable chapter on adolescent interests, review- 
ing and explaining both method and results of re- 
searches in this field. 

In Chapters VII to XII, Averill discusses the peda- 
gogical and social aspects of adolescence—parental re- 
lationships, the school’s program, sex, ideals, and 
morals, religion, and community organization. His 
last chapter, dealing with adolescents in history, lit- 
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EXPERIENCES 
IN THOUGHT == 
AND EXPRESSION 


By HOWARD FRANCIS SEELY 


This basic text in composition and grammar for use in 
and beyond the ninth grade is the result of the author's 
rich experience in teaching and supervising the study 
of English over a period of years. The material has 
been selected and organized with the following objec- 
tives in mind: 

1. To enable boys and girls clearly to perceive the sig- 
nificant place that language occupies in almost every 
phase of their lives. 

2. To foster in pupils the active desire to employ lan- 
guage effectively as a means of comprehension and 
expression. 

3. To provide rich and real experiences in language, so 
that in a normal manner skills may develop in response 
to felt needs and as a part of lifelike activities. 
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erature, biography, and human achievement, is pe- 
culiarly significant and valuable. P. W. L. C. 


Our Government Today, by FiNLA G. Craw- 
FoRD. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1935, 354 pages, 96 cents. 

This little book presents some of the important 
problems of government which are the subject of 
present-day discussion, and which can be regarded 
as in a state of change or experimentation. The 
treatment is made dramatic and personal by the 
introduction of William Nelson and his wife—typi- 
cal citizens—who must be concerned with these prob- 
lems. The successive chapters deal with national, 
state, and local governments, suffrage, parties, fi- 
nance, transportation, utilities, industry, agriculture, 
social security, relief, education and recreation, law 
enforcement, and international problems. How each 
of these factors affect the Nelsons is explained, nec- 
essarily somewhat conservatively and not always real- 
istically to be sure, but clearly and competently. 


The Life and Work of the Citizen, by How- 
ArD C. Hitt. Boston: Ginn and Company, 
1935, 637 pages, $1.52. 

In our century or more of dominating economic 
individualism, we have often forgotten that the 
major job of a member of a democracy is that of 
citizenship. The crisis, which has become apparent 
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to all but the most selfish residents of Amerig 
since 1929, but which has been recognized by intelj. 
gent citizens since 1870, has aroused patrons and edy. 
cators to a new awareness that the schools have ng 
succeeded—perhaps cannot succeed—in developiny 
such social intelligence in boys and girls that the 
will accept citizenship as a major responsibility. — 
Whether or not success is possible, the school hy 
no alternative but to try as earnestly and persiy. 
ently as possible to achieve success. In such an q. 
tempt, this book will be of great assistance. It op. 
tains information, interpretative material, though. 
provoking questions, and challenges to activity cop 
cerning group life, government, industry, and voq 
tions. It is generously and effectively illustrated, 


Conduct and Citizenship, Revised Edition, 
by Epwin C. Broome AND Epwin YW. 
Apams. New York: The Macmillan Com. 
pany, 1935, X + 128 pages, $1.20. 

The reports of the Commission on the Soci 
Studies has focused the attention of educators m 
the importance of human traits as the supreme ob 
jective of school instruction, especially in the socia 
studies. The re-publication of this book, which had 
so definitely anticipated such recommendations, 
therefore, peculiarly timely. It will be welcomed by 
all teachers who seek assistance in reorienting ther 
class procedures in terms of human values. 


Letters of Recommendation, by Lioyp N. 
Morrisett. New York: Bureau of Publi 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity, 1935. Contributions to Education, 
No. 641. Cloth, $2.00. 

The wise and careful selection of teachers is: 
most important responsibility of the administrativ 
supervisory officer. In making such selections th 
employing officer is almost always dependent toi 
very considerable degree upon written recommend 
tions from those who have had an opportunity 
know the candidates prior to their applications fo 
positions. But letters of recommendation are fit 
quently unsatisfactory in that they generally reflec 
the subjective judgment and feeling of the writer 
and often his generosity or his cowardice. 

The author has made a study of letters of recom 
mendation as an instrument in the selection 
secondary-school teachers. He has endeavored to dis 
cover the functions of such letters; the informatio 
desired by employers; the information which the 
letters actually reveal; the extent to which lettes 
of recommendation written about successful candi 
dates differ from those written about unsuccessfil 
ones; the sources from which letters are desireé: 
what attributes affect the importance of such le 
ters; the factual information and judgments ot 
tained in confidential reports; what criticisms at 
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offered by employers of letters of recommendations; 
and what ethical principles are involved in writing 
and using letters of recommendation. 

As a result of his inquiry, Dr. Morrisett sets forth 
criteria for a good letter of recommendation and 
recommends a form of request for confidential re- 


ports. 


Educating Superior Students, Coéperative 
studies carried on under the auspices of 
the Association of First Assistants in the 
High Schools of the City of New York, 
edited by Heten L. Cowen anp NANCY 
G. CorveLL. New York: American Book 
Company, 1935, xii + 340 pages, $2.00. 
For at least fifteen years, District Superintendent 

John L. Tildsley of New York City has pleaded, de- 

manded, scolded, and criticized in behalf of the 

serious and superior students in our high schools. 
This volume contains concrete examples not only 
of the achievements of superior pupils in erudition 
and “mastery” but also, and, more inportant, in 
personality and social-civic traits. It is thus a monu- 
ment to Dr. Tildsley’s consistent and able leader- 
ship among the high-school teachers whose discrim- 
inating pioneering efforts are explained herein. It 
is equally both credo and performance of these 
competent educators, the Association of First As- 
sistants of New York City High Schools, of whom 
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Dr. Tildsley says in the foreword: “Of all such or- 
ganizations, none is more active, none more effec- 
tive. .. . They constitute the great energizing force 
of our schools.” 


Educating the Slow-Learning Child, by 
CurisTINE P. INGRAM.  Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York: World Book Com- 
pany, 1935, Xii + 419 pages. 

The valuable volume here reviewed is a transi- 
tional book. On the one hand it keeps firm its con- 
tacts with silly schoolish practices—as its title im- 
plies; on the other hand, it bravely explores the real 
needs of mentally retarded children and their real 
importance to the community. In chapter V, Edu- 
cational Objectives, the Cardinal Objectives in Ele- 
mentary Education adopted by the New York State 
Council of Superintendents are listed as applied to 
normal children; the objectives for mentally de- 
ficient youths “differ from those of normal children 
only to the extent that they are narrowed down to 
prepare the individual to fulfil specific adjustments 
in a limited industrial and social sphere.” True 
enough, and well stated. But these adjustments for 
life—health, social relationships, guidance, leisure, 
experiential skills, reflective thinking, and voca- 
tional efficiency—must be clearly distinguished from 
the “slow learning” of arithmetic, spelling, and the 
rest, which are of the schools schooly. 
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Turse INOR TEXTBOOKS anticipated this year’ 
nation-wide swing to curriculum revisions that are intended ty 
modernize high-school courses. The textbooks advertised 
these two pages are directly in line with the objectives of cur 
riculum revision announcements of many states, hundreds of 
cities and towns. These announcements call for courses that ar 
articulated with life problems, and are adapted to the changing 
social and economic needs of pupils—courses that are more prac. 
tical and more interesting to the children. Suggestion: Ordera 
supply of textbooks for one class, and try them out. Or order 


' ry | H. 
single copies, and test some of the materials in the classroom. 








four INOR books for the 


Revised Curriculum 
(Grades 7-12) 

This Series is nationally recognized as 
standard for guidance in high schools. Only 
the teacher needs a set for use in guidance 
courses, in related courses as supplementary 


material, in individual counseling, or in 
homerooms. 


The Inor GROUP 
GUIDANCE Series 
By Richard D. Allen 


Vol. I (Adjustment) Common Prob- 
lems in Group Guidance, $1.95 list. 

Vol. II (Character) Case Conference 
Problems in Group Guidance, $1.55 
list. 

Vol. Ill (Tests) Self Measurement 
Problems in Group Guidance, $2.25 
list. 

Vol. IV (Deskbook) Organization and 
Supervision of Guidance in Public 
Education, $3.65 list. 


30-day approval or write 
for Folder No. 102 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 
RKO Bldg., Radio City, New York 








an INOR book for the 


Revised Curriculum 
(Grade 7, 8 or 9) 


“ |. . the proper approach to the study of 
general language, and certainly the out- 
standing textbook in the field . . . "—Harry 
J. Linton, Director of Secondary Education, 
Schenectady, N.Y. 


Frederick-Smith 
Social Language 


An exploratory course in general language 
is a liberal education in all language— 
foreign or English. Junior high schools now 
recognize the general language course as one 
of their obligations to the pupils. 

SOCIAL LANGUAGE can be used as a 
one-semester textbook (5 hours a week) or 
a two-semester textbook (3 hours a week). 
Here is the two-part balanced course that 
other textbooks do not offer: Part I. . . “In- 
teresting Facts and Ideas About Language”; 
Part II .. . “Getting Acquainted with For- 
eign Languages.” The “Things to Do” sec- 
tions of each chapter provide a wealth of 
fascinating activities for pupils. Even in 
schools where general language is not 
taught, language teachers should have a 
desk copy of this valuable book. 


$1.39 list—30-day approval 
or write for Folder No. 302 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 
RKO Bldg., Radio City, New York 
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